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CHAPTER 1 
PADDOCK DISCUSSIONS 


“THE next contest is an apprentice race. 
I’ve always made it a rule to look on,” said 
Issy Salvo to Colonel Bellew. “ They’re not 
races to bet on, aren’t those. We can sit over 
there in a corner of the paddock and have a 
quiet talk. I can afford to lose when others 
win on these damned apprentice scrambles. 
They ought to be stopped. Half the kids are 
only passengers who would fall off if the reins 
were cut, and the other half aren’t to be 
depended upon even if they are on the goods. 
These and ‘ bumpers’’ races are no use to the 
man who wants a gamble.” 

“ How are we to give boys a chance of either 
showing if they have the making of jockeys in 
them or of getting experience in public if 
’ we don’t have apprentice races? ’’ demanded 
Colonel Bellew as he played with his monocle. 
“T very rarely have a bet on such events, but 
I’m sure they serve their purpose. And I'll 
tell you something else, Issy, that a student of 
form like yourself must have noticed. Most 
horses run truer to their form in apprentice 
races than any others. I believe that’s because 
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the youngsters aren’t allowed to carry whips. 
If I had my way no jockey would be allowed to 
carry one, let alone use it, except by the express 
wish of the owner of a real dog horse. I rather 
like to watch how the kids shape, and find 
apprentice events quite interesting from a 
spectacular point of view, but I’ll miss it for 
the pleasure of a chat with you!” The Colonel 
grinned at Issy in a manner which would have 
annoyed most men more easily snubbed. “I'll 
meet you over there by that far seat after this 
race,’ continued the Colonel, “‘then we can 
have half an hour’s chat, though I’d rather have 
talked things over more privately at my hotel 
to-night. With all due respect to you, Issy, 
people are just a little apt to shake their heads 
suspiciously when they see you and me having 
a confab in the paddock. As you know, quite 
a lot of the regulars keep a close watch on who 
associates with whom, and put two and two 
together if they notice men who can pull strings 
having secret conversations. It’s no good minc- 
ing matters, Issy—in fact, you’d be the first to 
admit it—your name’s mud in certain racing 
circles. You see, you’ve been mixed up with 
some rather questionable and mysterious affairs 
on the Turf and most folks know it.” 

The swarthy Jew bared his white teeth, just 
as some dogs do when they are not really angry 
but are being worked up into a state of internal 
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excitement by flattery or anticipation of 
pleasure to come. Issy was not annoyed. 
He was half amused, half cynical. He was a 
little afraid of the Colonel, and yet each thought 
he had the other under his thumb in view of 
what each knew of the other. 

“Tf it comes to that,’’ remarked the Jew, 
“T wouldn’t say that you’re looked upon as a 
pure white lily or an innocent, simple, unspotted 
virgin on the Turf, Colonel! You’ve been 
luckier than me in getting away with things 
and keeping in the background, but don’t you 
run away with the idea that nobody suspects 
you've been the general, so to speak, who’s 
mapped out the battle from safe and comfort- 
able headquarters behind the lines. I was 
through the War as well as you, Colonel, and 
I was in a cavalry regiment too. I always say 
that I’ll try and get as batman to a general in 
the next war. It will suit my health better 
than standing up to the knees in slush strapping 
horses, then taking a turn in the trenches up 
to the navel in mud. There’s an old saying, 
‘The onlooker sees most of the game,’ and it’s 
truer in racing thanin war. They’re going down 
to the post! I'll meet you over there, then, as 
soon as this race is over.” 

The mysterious Jew, whose actual business 
on the Turf many have speculated upon, was 
sitting on the seat in the far corner of the pad- 
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dock studying his form book when Colonel 
Bellew arrived. Salvo, professional backer, 
worker of commissions, the repository of many 
stable secrets, the adviser of not a few prominent 
racing men, and reputed to be, if not the 
engineer, certainly in control of the machinery 
-of many racing ramps, was perhaps not a great 
believer in a good deal of public form. He 
knew too much for that. Nevertheless, he 
automatically pulled out the Book of Form or 
another little volume he carried, and studied 
one or the other whenever a few leisure moments 
came his way or he was faced with a long rail- 
way journey. It was only part of the com- 
plexity of Salvo’s make-up that though his 
main literature was the Book of Form and the 
Racing Calendar, he was also a great lover of 
poetry and rang the changes between form and 
verse. They both had their own influence 
and inspiration upon his actions, his outlook, 
and his character. The poems he read certainly 
had a softening effect upon him, and though he 
rarely gave any one an opportunity to catch 
a glimpse of the soul within him, his occasional 
quotations from verses he had learnt by heart 
showed that there was an Issy Salvo under 
restraint, maybe camouflaged, which few 
appreciated or even realised. As to his study 
of the form book, he could read between the 
lines and fill into the bald printed returns 
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drama, villainy, humour, coups which had come 
off, schemes which had come unstuck, and past 
hopes which had not materialised but which 
were a guide to the future. He had his fingers 
on the pulse of the betting market, his eyes on 
every one who mattered, and had ears which 
listened to every stray bit of conversation 
which he could catch between parties whose 
whisperings could help him to weigh up what 
was in the wind, supposing he had not already 
been taken into the confidence of the owner, 
trainer, or jockey—or all three. Issy might be 
suspected, and paddock conversations might 
abruptly cease when he was seen approaching, 
but the fact remains that he was very fre- 
quently “‘in the know,” either from one or the 
other of those mainly concerned or through his 
own astuteness. 

It has been said that he would have made a 
first-class detective or stipendiary steward. 
No doubt he would, though as either it is 
possible that he would have placed himself on 
the market to be bought by the highest bidder. 
Issy Salvo was a strange mixture of generosity 

and greed, of looking after Number One and 
always being ready to help a down-and-out 
lame dog. His character was indeed complex, 
and though he was feared, by some ostracised, 
by most treated as a brainy rogue, it was 
generally admitted that there was much which 
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was likeable about him and that he had a big 
heart. Some one once summed him up pretty 
accurately when they said, ‘‘ Issy Salvo fights 
with his wits, and those who haven’t a good 
word for him are the men who have tried and 
failed to beat him at his own game.” 

Colonel Bellew, the retired cavalry officer, 
had had many liaisons with Issy, to their mutual 
advantage. The Colonel, usually in a state of 
impecuniosity, frequently having a few horses 
in training, and a regular habitué of the race- 
course, occasionally found it imperative to 
float some Turf scheme which would provide 
him with the £ s. d. to avoid “ knocking.” He 
did the floating, but he left it to Issy Salvo to 
pilot most of the subsequent details and to be 
responsible that the plans floated in the right 
direction. In these all-important matters 
Salvo’s brain, together with his intimate associa- 
tion with many jockeys, stood him in good 
stead. Added to this, two or three men on the 
rails who had not a little influence on the 
betting market were always ready to be in- 
spired by the Jew and to make their books in 
accordance with his latest ‘‘ advices.’ 

Altogether Issy Salvo was a most useful ally 
to those who went straight and wanted to bring 
off a coup, or those who were not very particular 
how they got hold of money on the Turf, so 
long as money came their way. Colonel Bellew 
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was of the latter type. Since he had left the 
army his investments had brought him in 
practically nothing, and, always fond of racing, 
he had turned to it to provide him with an 
income. Many others have done likewise, and 
few of them have been successful, no matter 
whether they have gone straight or crooked. 
The Colonel was one of the exceptions and the 
explanation may be that he did nothing on the 
impulse of the moment. He thought out all 
his wagers and plans very carefully before he 
embarked upon them. Similarly with entering 
and running his horses. He wasted no money 
on entry fees, and selected both courses and 
races to suit each particular animal with a care > 
and knowledge which only a few men possess. 
As he often said, ‘‘ Many men are artists at 


‘training horses but are fools at placing them, 
‘so that they don’t bring their peaches to the 


best market at that one hour when they are 
ripe and ready.” 

At the time our story opens Colonel Bellew 
had had a bad fortnight. Nothing seemed to 
go right with him. It was not the first time, 
and he knew it wouldn’t be the last. He had 
been too long tilting at the ring not to realise 
that luck comes and goes in cycles. Though 
he would probably have denied it and said, 
“There is no such thing as luck,’ Colonel 
Bellew was really both superstitious and sus- 
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picious so far as racing was concerned. Many 
men who would stoutly deny the fact really 
are, and in consequence are influenced by little 
things which they count as bad omens and 
direct warnings. There was one thing to be 
said in favour of the Colonel—when winning he 
said little, when losing he said nothing except 
to those with whom he was very intimately 
associated. To Salvo he told most of his Turf 
business, his intentions, and expectations. This 
was not so much because he made a confidant 
of him in the sense of friendship, as that he 
valued the Jew’s opinions and respected both 
his knowledge of form and affairs. As a matter 
of fact, Colonel Bellew was not too keen to be 
seen talking to Salvo in race paddocks. He 
preferred the privacy of an hotel or railway 
carriage, but found the Jew too useful to risk 
cold-shouldering him on the course, though he 
had that afternoon, as on many other occasions, 
given him clearly to understand that in public 
places he preferred that their intimacy should 
not be made clear to every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
If Colonel Bellew imagined that both those in 
high places and the rank and file of the regulars 
were not fully aware of the mysterious connec- 
tion between the Jew and the ex-cavalry officer, 
he was labouring under a delusion. There had 
for long been head-shakings, whispers, and 
comments from both factions of the great Turf 
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army. There is, indeed, no section of the 
community, be they King’s Messengers, spies, 
diplomats, coiners, thieves, or those engaged in 
the many-sided duties of Scotland Yard, who 
have more secrets than those concerned in the 
running and training of race-horses. Albeit 
there are, perhaps, none who succeed so badly 
in keeping their secrets. This is probably 
owing to the fact that too many are “in the 
know ’”’ when schemes intended to be kept 
strictly private are in the wind. Each of those 
essential to the working of the plan either has 
an axe of his own to grind or cannot refrain 
from putting at least one special pal wise, 
so that he may “help himself.” So the 
snowball begins, and so it inevitably grows. 
When it is all over, the fact that there has been 
a leakage is often obvious by a rush of “S.P.”’ 
money, or by words thoughtlessly spoken by 
some one or other who betrays his knowledge 
of the little game. Truly did Ben Jonson say: 


He who trusts a secret to his servant 
Makes his own man his master: 

A secret in his mouth 

Is like a wild bird put into a cage, 
Whose door no sooner opens but ’tis out. 


As Colonel Bellew walked across the paddock 
to the seat on which he saw Issy Salvo studying 
his form book, two well-known “ dead-heads ”’ 
(not infrequently described by another slang 
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term, ‘‘ lug-pullers ’’) watched him. They were 
Joe Birch and “ Darky” Cope. When the 
Colonel sat down Joe remarked to his companion 
as they leaned over the railings watching the 
horses circling round, “If the devil could only 
cast his net now he’d have a nice haul. They 
say birds of a feather flock together; I bet 
those two coves over there are plotting some 
deep-dyed villainy.” He nodded his head to 
indicate to Darky the two men in the corner 
of the paddock. 

“Why, that’s Colonel Bellew,’’ remarked 
Darky. ‘‘He’s a big bug in racing. Acts 
as Steward at some meetings, mixes with all 
the nobs, has horses running, and all that sort | 
of thing. You don’t put him in the same class 
as that there Issy Salvo, do you?” 

Joe looked pityingly at him. “ Where have 
you been these last three or four years, Darky ? 
Are you on with the kid stakes or do you really 
want me to believe you don’t know them there 
two coves are as thick as thieves an’ not much 
better? They've been at the bottom of two 
or three of the biggest ramps what’s ever been 
known in racing. Mind, they’re clever with it, 
and they get away with it, so what I says is, 
‘Good luck to ’em.’ ” 

“T’ve always found Issy straight enough,” 
said Darky. “I know that he’s as cute as 
a whole truck-load of monkeys, and any one 
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who would best him would have to have all 
their buttons on and get up very early in the 
morning. There’s some says he’s a hook, but 
I speaks as I finds folks, an’ I’ve never known 
him do a mucky trick, whilst I could tell of lots 
o’ decent things he’s done. Mind, I don’t say 
he’s a bleeding angel nor nothink of that there. 
He has to make a living out of racing same as 
a lot more of us, but where we’re making quids 
he’s after hundreds. I’ve heard it said that 
he’s sometimes a rich man on Monday morning 
and hasn’t a bean by the week-end.” 

“He always manages to get hold of some 
ready very sharp somehow,” remarked Joe, 
laughing. “It’s a queer thing the ring will 
stand them there Sheenies owing and betting 
on the nod where they wouldn’t let chaps like 
me an’ you. There must be somethink about 
the Sheenies which makes the ring trust ’em, 
if other folks don’t. I’d like to know what those 
two are plotting. I'll bet a fiver to a hayseed 
the Colonel’s going to be up to some hanky- 
panky tricks with one of his horses again. 
Every one else except the Stewards seem to 
know that he often cheats with them. It’s a 
grand thing to be born a gentleman, Darky. 
All the other toffs treats them as such till they’re 
forced into admitting they aren’t. It’s like 
the Freemasons. From what I can make out, 
if you belongs to them they looks on you as a 
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brother and a pal as long as ever they can, an’ 
even if you does the dirty on ’em they still goes 
on helping you.” 

‘ Aye, there’s a lot in that,” agreed Darky. 
‘If you’ve been to Eton or Harrow or one of 
them there places the world is willing to take 
you at face value for a long time, and to be 
very lenient to you if you’re found out double- 
crossing. You and me would go to quod 
for less than a lot of these gentlemen do, 
and all they gets when their number goes 
up is their names crossed off the books of 
their club and no more ruddy invites to shoot 
with dukes or to stay for race-meetings and 
sich like with lords and other big bugs. I 
see that there Colonel Bellew’s name and photo 


in the papers as being amongst house-parties _ 


with a lot of these aristocrats—members of 
the Jockey Club amongst them. They can’t 
know that he’s in co. with men like Issy 
Salvo.” 

“Some of these gentlemen,’ began Joe, 
“makes a point of being pally with all sorts 
in the paddock. They’ll talk and joke with 
any one. They’re good sports, an’, as you know, 
they’re pop’lar. Lord Lonsdale is one of that 
sort. No one’s afraid of going up to him and 
asking him for a tip; then there’s that north- 
country captain. He’s more tapped than any 
man going racing and never has his hand out 
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of his pocket. Other gents, too, likes to have 
a crack, even with men they know are wrong 
‘uns. They gets a few good tales to tell 
amongst their pals at dinner at night, and if 
they’re high enough up themselves no one thinks 
any the worse of ’em because they’re seen with 
a lot of scallywags round ’em in the paddock. 
The King can do no wrong, you know! It’s 
probably the same with the Colonel. He makes 
out that a chap like me an’ you an’ Issy Salvo 
amuses him, whereas he’s really using us sort 
o’ chaps for his own ends. He’s a clever man, 
Darky, old son, who can keep pally with those 
at the top and the racing heads at the same 
time. I offen wonders if some of these toffs 
pick the brains of men like Salvo either for their 
own pockets or to bring some one to book the 
Jockey Club have been after but can’t catch. 
There’s wheels within wheels, you know, and 
I’ve often wondered if those who open their 
mouths so wide aren’t putting some one in the 
cart without knowing it. I never believe in 
telling any one all I know, Darky. They’re as 
wise as you are if you do, that’s my motto!” 
“Them two over there seems to be havin’ 
what they calls a heart-to-heart hargification,”’ 
said Darky. ‘“ The Colonel’s layin’ down the 
law about somethink or other, an’ Issy’s smilin’ 
at him as though he was listenin’ to nothink no 
more than the twitterin’ of birds on the roof of 
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a Sunday school. No one will get over Issy 


very easy. He let’s ’em get all they has to say 
off their chests, an’ then he sums it all up like 
a judge. I’ve seen him listen to some of the 
nobs coming out hot, strong, good, an’ plenty to 
~ him, and just smile and walk away without a 
word when they’ve finished. That narks folks 
more than anythink else, an sort of leaves ’em 
cold an’ frothin’ at the mouth. Where you an’ 
me would fetch out a lot of blastfeemious black 
talk an’ tell em to go you know where an’ stay 
there, Issy Salvo only bows graceful, smiles, 
an’ walks away. It takes a bleedin’ artist or a 
member of Parliament to take hinsults an’ not 
give back as good as they get. There’s no 
doubt about it, Issy 7s an artist. He knows his 
book and to what things belongs. There’s no 
flies on him, and I bet he has the Colonel’s form 
reckoned up to an ounce. What Issy doesn’t 
know about hosses, those who own, train, ride, 
an’ back ’em isn’t worth knowing. I always 
say he could hang a lot of ’em if he opened his 
mouth wide enough.” 

“Aye, mebbe! but that’s just what he 
dursen’t do,” broke in Joe. ‘‘ He knows too 
well that he’d shove his own head in the same 
noose what he was hanging the others in. . . 
You'll be leavin’ this race alone, aren’t you ? 
The kids are coming out of the weighing-room 
to get their final riding orders, which they’ll 
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have forgotten before they’re led out on to the 
course. Let’s away and have a gargle! ” 

The two men moved away with many others 
from the parade ring, but Colonel Bellew and 
his Hebrew companion remained where they 
were, steeped in one of those earnest conversa- 
tions we often see in progress in race paddocks. 
They offer a rare opportunity to students of 
physiognomy. Not infrequently when a gam- 
bling owner, his trainer, and a_ professional 
backer who works commissions are seen in 
consultation their grave, anxious, strained ex- 
pressions might in another environment suggest 
that they were engaged in a spiritualistic séance, 
or planning a murder or a burglary, or endeav- 
ouring to instruct counsel as to their defence 
prior to going into the dock charged with one 
of these offences. To many racing is not a 
recreation, it is a very serious, wearing, nerve- 
straining, intricate business—a daily battle of 
wits v. wits, actions v. eyes, strategy v. the 
books, secrecy v. exposure. 


CHAPTER 2 
HATCHING A PLOT 


“I cAN tell you in two two’s what I wanted to 
see you about, Salvo,” began Colonel Bellew, 
when the two men were seated in the now 
almost deserted paddock. 

‘Another of your pleasant little Turf jokes, 
I suppose!” broke in the Jew. “ Funny how 
you always come to me to help you in these 
plans of yours.” 

‘““You’ve not done badly out of them up to 
now,” retorted the Colonel. ‘‘ You've no cause 
to grumble.” 

““Maybe not!’ remarked Issy, showing his 
white teeth in one of those forced smiles of his 
in which there is something more forbidding 
than attractive. They are smiles which are 
not reflected in the eyes and show no trace of 
kindliness or merriment. “There’s such a 
thing, though, as taking the pitcher to the well 
once too often,’ he added. 

“ By which you mean—what ?”’ demanded 
Colonel Bellew, prodding the ground with his 
umbrella without even looking at Salvo. 

“I mean, Colonel, that eventually you either 
find the well empty or doped or you smash 
the pitcher. If the well’s empty you get nix, 
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if the well’s doped we get it in the neck, if the 
pitcher’s broken we’re both warned off. I’ve 
been on the carpet once with the Stewards, 
and I’m not keen for another go. They watch 
me like a cat watching a mouse.” 

“Aren’t you rather over-estimating your 
importance ?” suggested Colonel Bellew, with 
a soupgon of sarcasm in his voice. 

“Importance is a relative matter,” replied 
the Jew. ‘So is personal estimate. I don’t 
think you consider yourself small beer, Colonel. 
Anyhow, you wouldn’t subscribe much to a 
testimonial to keep me out of the workhouse 
if my bread and butter went flop, for all I’ve 
done a lot of your dirty work.”’ 

Colonel Bellew winced. He looked with 
scorn and indignation at his companion. The 
Colonel bridled up in a second when any one 
whom he counted below the salt forgot that 
he had once commanded a crack cavalry regi- 
ment, and that if his social position was not 
quite what it was, he still moved in high circles. 
He bit his lip and restrained the heated and 
withering snubs which were in his mind. Issy 
was useful to him and he dare not quarrel with 
him, not that his most cutting or abusive words 
would have been likely to affect Salvo. The 
Jew was not easily offended and was impervious 
to abuse. He had been cursed so often and 


had himself cursed so many that both weapons 
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were as blunt as children’s toys—harmless make- 
believes, at worst merely noisy and irritating. 

‘I asked you to have a chat with me to dis- 
cuss a little scheme I have in my mind,” said the 
Colonel after a pause. “Instead of that we 
seem to be wasting our time in silly argument.” 

“Then get on with the business,’’ said Issy. 
“What do you want me to do this time? 
Poison a jockey, kidnap a steward, shoot a 
trainer, or wreck a race train ? ”’ 

Colonel Bellew forced a laugh. ‘‘ Nothing so 
desperate as any of those, Issy,” he replied. 
“One might think I was a sort of Turf villain, 
the way you talk.”’ 

‘““ Perhaps J do, and perhaps I’m not the only 
one who’s coming to the same conclusion,” 
said the Jew. ‘‘ Don’t you kid yourself, Colonel, 
that you aren’t being watched, or that you’re 
thought to be any more an innocent little white 
lily than I am. I know how to keep my mouth 
shut, but there are others who watch and put 
two and two together. They babble and froth 
and talk. They may add a bit and make you 
worse than you really are, but where there’s 
smoke there’s fire, and some of ’em have your 
form reckoned up all right. There’s no place 
where men size other men up better than on a 
race-course, both at home and abroad. Every 
other man amongst the regulars is a sort of 
detective. He has to be to keep his eyes 
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_ skinned and his ears open, so that he knows 
every move on the board.” 

“ Don’t talk so much, Issy,” interrupted the 
Colonel ; “I can’t get a word in edgeways. You 
know that little horse of mine Jusso. Well, 
he’s in at Haydock and very leniently treated.” 

“He’s chucked in. The race is made for 
him! I make out that it’s a certainty for him,” 
remarked Issy. 

“You'll have seen that my young friend Mr. 
Delaney has Hairstreak in it? Either of them 
could win it. Mine is giving Hairstreak five 
pounds, and that will nearly bring them 
together,’ said the Colonel. 

“Not if Hairstreak hasn’t been cheating,” 
retorted the Jew. 

“As you know, they’re both in the same stable, 
and Hairstreak has come on a lot. We had a 
trial the other morning at Haydock weights, 
and there’s not a lot to choose between them.”’ 

‘““There’s many a man gone broke through 
backing horses on home trials,” said Salvo. “I 
go on public form and what I see for myself on 
a race-course. To the devil with the clock and 
private gallops. They’re both as misleading as 
a woman in lamplight. I make out Hairstreak 
to have no chance at all in Jusso’s race, unless, 
as I’ve said, he’s been looking on the last time 
or two he’s been out. Who is Mr. Delaney, 
anyhow ? ” 
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‘‘He’s the Honourable Hubert Delaney, a 
young friend of mine who has just come into 
racing. He asked me some time ago to buy him 
a horse or two. Plenty of money and keen, but 
knows damn all about the game. He does just 
what I tell him and takes all I say for gospel.” 

“Then he hasn’t known you as long as I 
have!” retorted the Jew. 

Ignoring this remark, the Colonel continued, 
“Perhaps Hairstreak was not very busy last 
time he ran. I told Tim Haley he wasn’t quite 
wound up, and we only wanted him to have an 
easy race. Tim said afterwards he could have 
been an easy fourth, if not nearer, but didn’t 
like to knock him about after what I’d said.” 

“Ts this Mr. Delaney a mug? Does he know 
that Hairstreak wasn’t out ? ’’ demanded Issy. 

“Good Lord, no!” exclaimed the Colonel. 
“ He’s far from being a mug, but he’s one of the 
over-honest, absolutely straight sport-for-sport’s- 
sake type, who wouldn't allow any hanky-panky 
work and would go out of racing before he’s 
fairly in it if he suspected anything wrong. 
He'll learn in time, but he’ll have to be handled 
very carefully.” 

“ Does he bet ?”’ asked the Jew. 

“Yes. He’s well off and likes a bet. He’ll 
put the money down all right when I say ‘Go.’ ” 

“A useful sort of chap to have in tow,” 
remarked Issy. ‘‘ You must go easy with him 
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and not let him know of any of your little games 
or you'll lose him. What are you going to do 
about Hairstreak? Is he to win at Haydock 
or what ? ”’ 

“ That’s what I wanted to talk to you about,” 
was the reply ; “ but we haven’t time now. I 
was afraid we shouldn’t. Where are you staying 
to-night ? ”’ 

“I always stop private at Birmingham,” 
replied Issy. ‘I have a nice little lodge in 
Lambton Terrace, stopped there for years. 
Good cook the old lady is, and everything that 
clean you could eat off the floor.”’ 

“ Then I'll come round and see you after I’ve 
had my dinner,” announced the Colonel. ‘‘ We 
can have a quiet talk. Far better than asking 
you to come and dine with me at my hotel. 
It’ll be full of racing people, and you know what 
they are. A lot of them are nasty suspicious, 
and some of them will butt in when they see 
people talking. Shall I come round about nine?” 

“ That'll suit me,’ was the answer. “I’m 
only ten minutes from where you're staying, 
and any one will direct you. If you want any- 
thing to drink you'll have to bring it, for, as you 
know, I never touch spirits.” 

There was a short silence, during which the 
Colonel again prodded the ground with his 
umbrella. Then he stood up—a fine, well-built, 
erect, and distinguished-looking man, who had 
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lost none of his presence since he retired from 
the army. . 

“ Right!” he exclaimed. “T’ll find you, 
and I’ll tell you this much now. I want both 
Jusso and Hairstreak to be winners for us at 
Haydock. It can be worked, and the only 
difficulty will be getting Delaney to do his part 
without smelling a rat.” 

“‘ You have me guessing ! ’’ said Salvo. “‘ Only 
one of em can win the race ; how can you make 
’em both win for us.” 

“T’ve got the plan in my head all right,” 
replied the Colonel. “‘ We'll discuss details 
later on to-night. You go on guessing and see 
what you can make of it. It’s a nice little 
cross-word puzzle for you to be working out.” 

“A double-cross ? ’’ asked Issy, smiling a 
sardonic smile. 

“No, a little accident, a bit of forgetfulness, 
which will result in one horse being disqualified 
and another getting the race. Now I'll not tell 
you any more till to-night. It’s a race by the 
sound of things. There they are! The 
favourite beat. Something in Lincoln’s colours 
has won. Glad I hadn’t a bet. I’m off!” 

The two strange Turf characters then parted 
as the horses were coming into the paddock 
from the course. Although he had no particular 
interest in seeing the winner and other placed 
horses unsaddled, Issy made for the enclosure 
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outside the weighing-room and leaned over the 
rails as many men with no more concern than 
he had habitually do. He was almost im- 
mediately joined by one who was more obviously 
a co-religionist of Salvo’s than Issy himself. 
He was a little man with an olive complexion, 
a hat which was either too big for him or was 
so crushed on to his head that it thrust his large 
ears out still farther than nature had done. 
There were signs of dirty prosperity about him, 
a large diamond ring calling attention to dis- 
gusting finger-nails, a large, much-jewelled tie- 
pin attracting attention to a not very clean 
collar, and a bright blue shirt which had ob- 
viously missed several turns at the laundry. 
His patent leather boots were partly concealed 
by a pair of outsize dark brown spats, and a 
heavy gold chain stretched across the coloured 
waistcoat which hung loosely on him, despite 
the fact that he was what some would impolitely 
describe as “ pot-bellied.”” Abey Hyams was 
unmistakably one of the chosen people, though 
his speech did not betray this any more than 
did that of the well-groomed Salvo. As the 
two stood together they might have been mis- 
taken for a couple of music-hall artistes out 
together in the dress in which they did their 
joint turn. Either Salvo was not aware of the 
arrival of Abe or did not wish to enter into 
conversation with him. Though there was 
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nothing of the snob about him, Issy did not 
intentionally throw himself into the company 
of the many Jews who regularly go racing. He 
had his own reasons for this, chief of which 
might be that he found association with Gentiles 
more profitable and feared that to be seen much 
in the society of the other “ Jew-boy ”’ regulars 
would arouse suspicion amongst those who were 
useful to him and to whom he was useful. 

“Back the last winner, Issy ?’’ asked Abe, 
nudging Salvo as he spoke. 

‘““Hadn’t a bet,’ answered Issy curtly. 

“Thought you was in the know about all 
these good things, Issy,’’ continued Abe. 

“That’s one I didn’t know about, anyway,” 
was the response. 

“Going to Haydock?” was Abe’s next 
question. 

“Sure thing,” replied Issy. 

“ Know anything that’s buzzing there ? ”’ 

“We're not at Haydock yet, we're still at 
Birmingham,” retorted Salvo. ‘It’s as much 
as I can do to attend to business at one meeting 
at a time.” 

“Saw you was having a talk with Colonel 
Bellew over there. He has a runner at Hay- 
dock, one I rather fancy. Thought he might 
have told you something. You know it wouldn’t 
go any further, Issy. If you could do an old 
pal like me a bit of good on the strict Q.T. I 
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know you would, Issy. I’ve been having a lot 
of bad luck. Can’t back anything but seconds, 
and if things don’t improve I don’t know what’s 
going to happen. If only I knew some of the 
owners, trainers, and jockeys like you do, Issy, 
it would be different. You're well in with them 
all. I don’t know how you do it, but I feel 
quite proud when I see lords and earls and all 
the big men and jockeys coming up to talk to 
you just as though you was a member of the 
Jockey Club. You must be very popular, Issy, 
and get a lot of tips.” 

“T do!” agreed Salvo. “‘And if I backed them 
it would soon be all over with me. I should be 
down the nick and knocking. I’m a man who 
studies things out for himself, Abey, and when 
I’ve made up my mind it takes a lot to put me 
off. I have to know for certain that the horse 
I meant to back isn’t on the job before I alter 
my plans. More men who are judges have been 
ruined on the Turf by listening to folks who put 
them off than by anything else.” 

“Then have you made up your mind about 
anything for Haydock ?”’ persisted Abey. ‘‘ Do 
you know if the Colonel’s going to back his? 
I’ve heard you sometimes work his commissions 
for him and know all there is to know about the 
horses in his trainer’s stable. It wouldn’t go 
any further, Issy, if you told me.” 

“Abe, I wouldn’t believe the Archangel 
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Gabriel if he told me that, let alone you. As it 


happens, I don’t know what Colonel Bellew’s 


intentions are at Haydock. I couldn’t tell you 


if you gave me a thousand pounds in golden 


sovereigns here and now. The Colonel often 
doesn’t know his own mind about his horses till 
he gives his jockey his final riding orders.” 

‘“‘ Good enough, Issy,” replied Abe. “‘ I'll see 
you there, and p’raps you'll put me wise if you 
know anything then. I'll do as much for you 
some time, Issy. I'll not bother you at Haydock, 
I promise, but if you do hear of anything worth 
me having a quid or two on, you'll tip me the 
wink, won’t you?” 

‘“‘ All right !”’ retorted Salvo in an irritated 
voice as he moved away from the information 
seeker. 

Though Issy had no scruples about picking 
the brains of others to enable him to make up 
his mind, and though he had no objection to 
those of rank and station consulting him as to 
“what he fancied,” he disliked being cornered 
by touts and the flotsam and jetsam of the 
professional backers with the questions ‘‘ What 
are you backing ? ” or “‘ What do you know ? ” 
When he was made the repository of a secret he 
was one of the few men on the Turf who could 
keep his mouth shut oyster-tight and somehow 
evade all queries without actually putting those 
in the cart who bombarded him with them. 


CHAPTER 3 
MORE PLOTTING 


“ STOPPING private ’’ amongst a certain class of 
regular racing men is an understood contra- 
distinction to staying at an hotel. There are 
some who follow the meetings who have had 
rooms at the same houses in various towns for 
many years, and whose visits are looked forward 
to by the family with whom they stay. Genial, 
generous, and usually well-behaved, these book- 
makers, their clerks and runners, stablemen and 
travelling head lads not only find it cheaper but 
more convenient in many other ways to secure 
accommodation other than that at licensed 
houses. Some of them feel a certain restraint 
which does not make for comfort when they are 
forced by circumstances to stay in crowded 
hotels. 

Issy Salvo much preferred to leave the 
familiar faces and voices of paddock personalities 
behind him after each day’s racing. It was 
often remarked that he seemed to vanish into 
thin air when the last race was over, and to be 
seen no more till he appeared on the course the 
following day. This may be added to the 
mystery which always surrounded Issy and 
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upon which he rather traded. Staying in some 
quiet street or terrace certainly gave him the 


“— 


privacy he liked and enabled him to be a free 


agent, whichmigatory men withcommoninterests 
often are not when at hotels, unless they go to 
bed or steal out unobserved to some place of 
amusement. The traditional freemasonry 
amongst racing men and the supposition that 
we are all equal on the Turf and under it is apt 
to be a little exploited and exaggerated in hotel 
lounges and smoke-rooms. This is particularly 
the case with an irrepressible, unsnubbable 
type who would slap royalty on the back and 
invite them to have a drink or join them in a 
hand at cards, if they happened to be under the 
same licensed roof. These same men talk 
racing from getting up in the morning to going 
to bed at night, and imagine that those more 
prominently connected with the game than they 
are—owners, trainers, jockeys, and race officials 
—are equally ready to discuss to-day’s sport 
and to-morrow’s prospects when the fact is 
they often want to forget about both. 

All these, rather than saving a few shillings 
in expenses, were the main reasons which made 
Issy Salvo prefer private rooms. He had 
stayed in Lambton Terrace, Birmingham, for 
the local meeting for some years, and was never 
more comfortable anywhere. Mrs. Martin, his 
landlady, was a pattern. She only spoke when 
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she was addressed, she was punctual, a good 
cook, served Issy’s meals very hot, knew what 
he liked without asking, and never showed any 
desire to tell him her family history or to 
inquire into his business. When Issy told her 
he was expecting Colonel Bellew after his 
evening meal Mrs. Martin gave an impercep- 
tible start. She asked if she should bring the 
coffee in when the visitor arrived, to which 
Salvo replied : 

“The Colonel’s not a coffee-drinker, Mrs. 
Martin ; brandy’s his tipple, and I told him he’d 
have to bring his own if he wanted any.” 

“My daughter Tessy knows how to make 
coffee,’ continued Mrs. Martin with unusual 
persistence. ‘‘She has been in France for a 
year or two, and from what she tells me making 
coffee there is almost part of their religion. 
She doesn’t serve up either tasteless blash or 
a thick black horse-bean mystery like what 
you gets at hotels. She’d be pleased to fetch 
you both a cup in when the Colonel comes. . . .” 

“ All right,” agreed Issy, not very graciously. 
‘“I’m fond of a good cup of coffee, anyhow. 
It’s very rare I get one in England.” 

Punctuality -was one of Colonel Bellew’s 
virtues. He wasnever late for an appointment, 
and he never failed to let those who did not 
arrive in time know that he considered it both 
discourteous and unbusinesslike on their part. 
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The noisy cuckoo-clock in Mrs. Martin’s hall—the 
one crab Issy found to the Lambton Terrace 
lodgings—had just cuckooed its final asthma- 
tical cuckoo as the Colonel was heard on the 
step. There was rarely any need for him to 
ring when he arrived at any one’s door, for he 
had a martial step and a habit of loudly clearing 
his throat and violently blowing his nose as a 
sort of warning fan-fare. “ That’s him,” said 
Issy to himself before there was a loud peal 
from the old-fashioned bell. 

Mrs. Martin ushered in the Colonel with some 
ceremony, as though gratified and honoured at 
a real live colonel visiting her house. Certainly 
she was interested, whilst from behind a curtain 
dividing the little entrance hall from the kitchen 
end of the house Tessy secretly peeped at the 
visitor. When her mother rejoined her Tessy 
remarked : 

“Tm certain it’s him, but I'll get a better 
chance of making sure when I takes the coffee | 
in. There’s hardly likely to be two Colonel 
Bellews, both big men and both racing men. 
Now what can his game be? Up to something 
queer, I’ll be bound.” 

“Tf he’s the gent you thinks he is, hadn’t I 
better take the coffee.in ?”” asked Mrs. Martin. 
“It would spoil everything if you was recker- 
nised.”’ 

‘“‘T suggested taking the coffee in so that I 
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could have a good look at him. I wouldn’t miss 
the chance nohow. He'll never reckernise me 
here in Birmingham and in this dowdy get-up 
as the gay, petite Mademoiselle Soulvette of 
Paris. He’s never seen me since Longchamps 
Races two years ago—that is, if it’s him. I'll 
soon know for sarten sure—and if it is! The 
water’s boiling; let me grind the berries, you 
bring the brandy. Don’t look pained, I only 
wants a half a teaspoonful—just a souwpcon, as 
we says in France. It gives it just that flavour 
some folks can’t understand why they can’t 
get at home. Comme il faut.” 

“T’ve told you over and up again, Tessy, it’s 
no use coming that French over me,” broke in 
Mrs. Martin. ‘“‘ I don’t understand one word of it, 
so talk to me as a Christian, civilised woman! ”’ 

“En revanche!”’ hissed Tessy through 
clenched teeth, furiously turning the handle of 
the little coffee-grinder. ‘‘ Do you know what 
that means, mother? fille de joie! Do you 
know what that means? If that there pal of 
Mr. Salvo’s is who I think it is he’ll soon know 
the meaning of the one and that the other never 
forgets. Besides, there’s money in it.” 

Tessy poured the water on to the coffee, re- 
heated, strained, heated again all with a grace 
and adeptness which told of much experience 
as well as of a certain charm of movement 
which was one of her attractions. She was a 
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striking-looking girl, dark, with flashing eyes 
and a complexion which savoured of the gipsy. 
She used neither rouge nor lip-stick, her thin 
lips being redder than any cosmetics could have 
made them. Tessy had seen a good deal of 
life both at home and on the Continent during 
the twenty-seven years she had lived, but even ~ 
so she did not look her age. She had been a 
chorus girl in a revue, had trained as a chiropo- 
dist, made more money when so employed by 
telling fortunes than attending to the foot 
troubles of both ladies and gentlemen in high 
society, and had materially assisted Scotland 
Yard in the capture of a gang of coiners who 
had eluded them for some considerable time. 
They knew that one of the men had a foot 
defect which necessitated a peculiarly shaped 
boot and made him walk with a peculiar gait, 
but put their hands on him they could not, 
though they had a‘full description of him and 
were continually receiving complaints at long 
intervals of his activities. He was thought to 
be an international crook who circulated spurious 
currency in various parts of the world, and only 
returned to England when things became too 
hot for him elsewhere. It was Tessy Martin 
who was eventually responsible for his arrest. 
She attended to a corn on his deformed foot, 
talked to him as a woman who knew the way 
the world wagged, allowed him to take her out 
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to dinner at a quiet little foreign restaurant in 
Soho, met him several times, and when con- 
vinced that he was the man the Yard was 
after, she gave Inspector Jamieson “ the office.” 
So was it the man with the deformed foot got 
three years and the Yard got all the credit for 
a wonderful bit of detective work. After this 
Tessy Martin made several journeys to France 
and spent a good deal of time in that country. 
Her mother imagined that it was in connection 
with her profession as a chiropodist, and Tessy 
did not enlighten her as to her real mission on 
the Continent. 

When Tessy took the coffee into Salvo’s little 
sitting-room Colonel Bellew adjusted his 
monocle with the accompanying side-way screw- 
ing of his mouth which had become habitual 
with him. He stared at the girl as do men who 
consider themselves judges of women and 
frankly admit to “ being fond of the ladies.” 
When Tessy had left the room he turned to. 
Salvo and dropping his monocle said : 

“Now I understand why you prefer these 
private lodgings, Issy. She’s a perfect peach ! 
A real topper! You sly dog, you didn’t tell me 
there was a bird like that in the cage !”’ 

““She’s very rarely at home,’ replied the 
Jew, “‘ and I see very little of her when she zs. 
She keeps herself to herself, and I haven't 
clapped eyes on her for a couple of years or so.”’ 
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“Well, I suppose you don’t let the golden — ; 


opportunities slip when they come your way,” 
said the Colonel. ‘‘ You're a fool if you do, 
that’s all!” 

‘“Women don’t worry me, Colonel. They're 
an expensive luxury, and never a very safe one. 
Like many expensive dishes, those who enjoy 
them have to suffer for it afterwards. But I’m 
sure you haven’t come here to discuss women, 
though I know it’s a subject you never tire of.” 

“Never!” agreed the Colonel—“ though, as 
you say, fast women and slow horses have been 
the ruin of many a man, and will continue to 
ruin many others as long as both remain to 
charm and amuse us, to make fair promises and 
put us in the cart by breaking them. They 
both do it as fun and sport on the one hand, 
and what the papers love to call ‘ the great un- 
certainty of the Turf’ on the other. Now to 
business. I told you this afternoon that with 
a little careful management both Jusso and 
Hairstreak can be winners at Haydock.” 

“In the same race?” asked Salvo, with 
raised eyebrows. 

“In the same race,’ repeated the Colonel 
slowly. “As you know, I don’t trust many on 
the Turf—or anywhere else so far as that goes. 
There'll be no one in this little business but you 
and me, Issy. Not a single soul must even hear 
a whisper. It’s when you have more than two 
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in a secret that it ceases to be a secret. Two’s 
company, Issy; three usually mean frustration, 
publication, and damnation. Now, Issy, I can 
trust you. You're about the only man I know 
who has brains and can use ’em, who has eyes 
and can keep them wide open when necessary 
and close them when it’s desirable, who has 
ears and can be very deaf, and a tongue but 
can be dumb.” 

“You talk like a book, Colonel, and Blarney- 
stone me as though I was a woman. Some 
women can swallow any amount of flattery. 
They feed on that which drugs, poisons, and 
eventually ruins them. Will you get down to 
brass tacks and to the f. s. d. sideof the business? 
I don’t mind telling you I’ve got a bit funky 
about having a finger in these game-pies of 
yours. They’re beginning to huma bit! You 
have a clever knack of keeping very safely on 
the fence, so that if anything goes wrong you’re 
all right. It would be that villain Issy Salvo 
the Sheeny who would get it in the neck if 
things went wrong. I don’t see you getting 
up a subscription list for me, let alone heading 
it with a nice fat cheque if I was cleared out of 
racing, or even worse, for doing your dirty 
work.” 

“Don’t talk so loudly, and don’t use such 
nasty terms as those, Issy,’’ said Colonel 
Bellew, glancing nervously at the door. “I’ve 
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always kept all my bargains with you so far, 
and you’ve no cause to grumble over what 
you’ve got hold of during the last year or two. 
If you’d been over in France with me we could 
have made a packet together in a much simpler 
way than racing. I wanted you to come, you 
know.” 

“T’m not too popular over there,’’ remarked 
the Jew. 

‘“P’raps I’m not altogether a blue-eyed boy 
now with some of ’em,” laughed the Colonel. 
“I thought the English climate suited me better, 
so came back sooner than I intended, and was 
lucky to come across Hubert Delaney. He'll 
be a peer one day soon, and a rich man then. 
He’s not short of a few thousands now. Married 
a rich wife, you know. She’s quite taken a 
fancy to me. So as one door closed another 
opened, you see! ”’ 

“Did the French doors close ? ’’ asked Issy, 
with raised eyebrows. 

“With such a hell of a slam that I was nearly 
trapped in them,” replied Colonel Bellew, with 
a half sardonic, half ambiguous smile. “It 
was a case of a cobbler not sticking to his 
last, Issy. I was lucky, but I'll tell you all 
about it some other time. It’s taught me a 
lesson! Now about this Haydock business. 
To put it in a nutshell, Jusso wins and is 
disqualified, Hairstreak will be second and 
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will get the race. We back Jusso outside for 
pounds, shillings, and pence. They pay first 
past the post there. Inside we back Hairstreak 
and get paid over him in Tatt’s. I want you 
to get your pals Mo Kelly, Ray Lint, and the 
other fellow to put a dud bet for £50 on Jusso 
down to me so that I could call them in if there 
was any trouble, which there won’t be! I’ve 
thought it all out too carefully for that.” 

““What’s the grounds to be for the objection?” 
demanded Salvo. 

“Wrong weight,” was the reply. 

“Who's going to lay the objection? If this 
Mr. Delaney is such a toff as you say, well off 
and a pal of yours, he won’t object even if he 
knows anything about laying an objection, 
which I should doubt if he’s as green to the game 
as you make him out to be. Even if he was 
standing in the weighing-room and saw the 
jockey on yours couldn’t draw the weight he’d 
probably not notice it, and if he did, from the 
way you described him this afternoon he’d 
never lay an objection. Never in this world! 
Those sort don’t / 

“I’m astonished at a man who knows as 
much as you doabout racing talking sofoolishly,”’ 
remarked the Colonel. ‘‘ Don’t you see that 
there will be no need for any one to object ? 
The clerk of the scales won’t pass the jockey. 
He'll send for the clerk of the course, the clerk 
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of the course will parade the Stewards, they'll © 
look very wise and try to count up the weights 
on the scales. They will be bound to disqualify 
the winner and give the race to the second. | 
shall be standing handy protesting that it is 
impossible—a mystery, can’t understand it, 
and all that sort of thing. I shall demand that 
the scales be examined and almost shed tears. 
There'll be an inquiry in the Stewards’ room, 
and I shall come out with their sincere regret 
that they've had to do what they have done 
and with their sympathy.”’ 

“Things often seem simpler on paper than 
they are in practice,’ replied Salvo, shaking 
his head. ‘“‘ These accountant chaps and com- 
pany promoters can always make figures work 
out right and turn a loss into what looks 
like profit, but the generals on both sides in 
the War didn’t find many of the victories they 
planned out as certainties on paper come 
off. All Stewards aren’t fools, you know, 
Colonel.” 

“Far from it!” agreed the Colonel. “I 
always say that we are just as well off on the 
Turf with the Stewards we’ve got as we should 
be with stipendiaries. They’d have to choose 
the paid men from the ranks of those who’re 
acting now without any pay. Of course, if 
they were getting a salary they'd have to go 
from meeting to meeting and might have a 
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_ better chance of noting difference in running. 


There always has been in and out running, 
though, and there always must be.” 

“ Who’s going to ride for you at Haydock ? ” 
asked the Jew. 

“T suppose Nat Wedgewood will ride Hair- 
streak. He’s the stable jockey, and I’ll un- 
selfishly give him up to Delaney,” was the reply. 
The Colonel paused for a few moments, as 
though considering whether he should divulge 
any more of his plans, and then continued : 

“Tim Haley, a chalk jockey, will be on Jusso. 
I brought Tim over with me from France. 
He’s a real good lad. Been riding in Egypt, 
and done well there. He went abroad as soon 
as he was out of his apprenticeship and can ride 
the heads off a lot of those we have in this 
country. What’s more, I’ve got him right 
here,” added the Colonel, pressing his thumb 
firmly down on the arm of his chair as though 
he meant to leave a permanent imprint. “I 


_ know sufficient about him to hang him, and 


he’ll do exactly what he’s told. In this case, 
however, he’ll be told nothing except to make 
every post a winning post.” 

“Then he’s not in the game—whatever it 
is? ’’ asked Issy. 

“ He’s only in it to get Jusso first past the 
post,’ was the reply. ‘“‘ You see, Ruby Hayes 
will saddle Hairstreak, and I'll saddle my 
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own. By a bit of rotten bad luck and most 
unfortunate carelessness I shall forget to put 
the weight-cloth under the saddle, see ? ” 

‘““T see,” exclaimed the Jew, ‘‘ and so will the 
lad holding the horse’s head. He’s certain to 
spot it and tell you—that is, if he’s worth a 
damn!” 

‘“‘ Supposing he does,” remarked the Colonel 
thoughtfully, as he blew a cloud of smoke from 
his cigar and took a sip of his coffee, “he 
wouldn’t in any event be called to give evidence, 
but I'll take care to throw Jusso’s sheet over 
the weight cloth. . . . I'll tell you what, your 
little dark-eyed fairy here cam make coffee. 
There’s just a drop of the cratur in this, I 
swear.” 

“Where do I come in at Haydock ?”’ asked 
Salvo after a few minutes’ silence, during which 
he had been thinking over the proposed ramp. 

“Your job will be to make things right with 
Mo Kelly, Ray Lint, and Durkin in Tatt’s, so 
that they show in their books that I’ve backed 
Jusso, and also you'll get a couple of hundred 
on outside. I don’t want you to be seen in the 
paddock at all at Haydock. Jl back Hair- 
streak S.P. and give you the odds to a pony on 
the best price you get outside. You know all 
the sound men who bet there, and I don’t think 
you'll make the tic-tacs very busy if you only 
have a fiver on here and there. You may get 
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a pal to help you to work the commission—that 
Bond Street tailor’s model Abraham Hyams, 
for instance.” 

“And you talk about this being a secret 
between you and me,” retorted Salvo. “‘ Abey 
Hyams would tumble to what the game was in 
two two’s, and there’d either be hush money or 
a squeal. No, thank you! If I get assistance 
it will not be anybody who ever sets foot inside 
Tatt’s. I hadn’t left you five minutes this 
afternoon before Abey was sounding me over 
as to what you intended doing at Haydock. 
Men like him know too much, see too much, 
and have too many brains to help to work a 
job like this. Did you say you were going to 
have a couple of hundred on outside and back 
the other S.P.?” 

“T did,” replied the Colonel. 

“T thought you’d been going bad, that you’d 
hardly touched a winner for a fortnight. Some 
one left you some money ? ”’ 

“No, but I had a fairly good time in France. 
I’m warmer at my bankers’ there than I’ve been 
for some years. I shall be really hot stuff there 
after Haydock. It’s money for nothing! I'll 
have another cup of that coffee, then I’ll be 
getting back. It’s all cut and dried that you 
fix up with your three bookie friends to put 
me down {£50 apiece dud bets on Jusso, so 
that I can prove if needs be I’ve fancied and 
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backed him. You'll be catching the early race 
special from Manchester to Newton-le-Willows 
on Tuesday? Well, we'll meet at the stable 
yard at noon. You must get in before twelve 
or they won’t let you in at all. We can havea 
final chat and I'll then hand you the doings. 
It’s all very simple.” 

“It would be better for us not to be seen 
talking together. If there’s anything else you'd 
better write me,” suggested the Jew. 

‘““Tssy,’”’ replied Colonel Bellew, ‘‘ we'll not be 
seen. I'll take care of that. I wouldn’t put 
pen to paper on racing business either to you, or 
the Chief Rabbi, or the Pope, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or any living soul. A man who 
writes about such things is a blithering fool and 
is asking for trouble. I’ve had experience of 
this, and if it hadn’t taught me a lesson I might 
not have been here at this minute, Issy. I may 
tell you some day what I mean, but not to-night. 
I’m off. Give my love to the gipsy girl, and tell 
her I give her first prize as a coffee maker.” 

With this Colonel Bellew took his departure, 
leaving the Jew deep in thought and the two 
women in the kitchen in earnest conversation. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE PRINCESS ZONIA 


WHEN Colonel Bellew reached the street he 
drew a deep breath, filling his lungs with the 
cool night air. “‘ Whew!” he unconsciously 
ejaculated as he looked round for a taxi. In 
point of fact, the atmosphere of such places as 
Lambton Terrace—Jews and race-coursemystery 
men and the small, hot rooms they temporarily 
inhabited—was alien to Jasper Bellew’s real 
self. Though he had become steeped in such 
associations in the pursuit of the elusive chimera 
of gains, ill-gotten and otherwise, he was not 
insensitive to such surroundings. It only needed 
the companionship of his new friend and protégé 
Delaney to re-awaken the dormant qualities 
which a man who has commanded “ the King’s 
horses and the King’s men”’ must of necessity 
possess. 

At the end of the street a passing taxi drew up 
to the curb at a signal from Bellew. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the driver as the 
Colonel leant back in a corner. 

“Oh! Ah, yes! Redwood Court, Edg- 
baston. Do you know where it is ? ” asked the 
Colonel, awakening from his day-dreams. 

“Why, yes, sir, I do. Professor Redwood is 
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well known in Birmingham. Royalty has 
stayed at Redwood Court before now, sir.” 

Bellew grunted and sank back in his corner. 
Hugh Delaney was staying with Professor and 
Lady Ermintrude Redwood, and had asked the 
Professor to send a note to Colonel Bellew’s 
hotel, inviting him to dine, or, if that was not 
convenient, to look in after dinner. As the taxi 
wound its devious way to the outskirts of the 
town Bellew was conscious of some vague un- 
easiness, some chord of memory vibrating to 
unpleasant reactions. Tessy Martin had been 
quite right when she asserted that Colonel 
Bellew would not recognise her minus the paint, 
frills, and furbelows with which she had been 
adorned at the Longchamps races she had 
referred to. On that occasion he had been the 
guest of a war comrade, a captain of cuirassiers, 
René, Comte de Fontevrault, who had been 
liaison officer to the Colonel’s cavalry brigade. 
This gay young man felt it his duty to give his 
cher comrade what he considered to be a good 
time, and in the process took him to one of the 
theatres in the Rue de l’Echiquir, Montmartre, 
at which a speciality is made of “ figurantes.”’ 
Figurantes being young girls chosen specially 
for their beauty of the human form divine, 
rather than any ability to dance or sing ; indeed, 
they simply pose on the stage in the nude as 
though they were statues. 
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In reply to the Frenchman’s insistent demand 
that Bellew should say which of the twelve girls © 
he thought the most beautiful, the latter replied 
that each was a perfect example of her own 
type. This, however, did not satisfy the 
excitable Frenchman. The Colonel must in- 
dividualise and say definitely which he himself 
liked best. 

“ Well, then,”’ said Bellew at last, ‘‘ the dark 
gipsy damsel, with the flashing eyes.” 

At this the Frenchman went off like a squib. 
“Eh bien! Eh bien!’ he exclaimed excitedly, 
bobbing up and down in his chair in the stage 
box. ‘‘ Leonora Soulvette! She and her friend, 
the fair girl with the white skin, sup with us 
to-night.”’ 

During the interval Bellew was taken willy- 
nilly round to the girls’ dressing-room. Though . 
against the rules of the theatre, the wealthy 
Frenchman was well known in Montmartre, 
and his gold was as potent as Aladdin’s “ Open 
Sesame ’’ where women and closed doors were 
concerned. 

The fair girl greeted the Comte effusively, and 
almost before the introductions were completed 
she and her companions were seated on the 
knees of their visitors. The Comte, who was 
not an infrequent visitor behind the scenes, was 
obviously in his element, and did not attempt to 
conceal that he found nursing beautiful girls 
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great fun. Bellew, on the other hand, felt 
rather like a very sensitive girl, who, though 
she enjoyed a veal cutlet suitably garnished with 
petit pois and piquant sauce, would shrink in 
horror from the carcass of a newly slaughtered 
calf hung up in a butcher’s shop. Yet, to the 
butcher, veal is veal, and to the Frenchman girls 
were girls. In the Englishman this plethora of 
white scented flesh produced a faint nausea. 
Wine, women, and horses had played a con- 
siderable part in his life, but he was obviously 
ill at ease at the moment. At the subsequent 
supper Bellew drank enough champagne to 
put two ordinary men under the table, but on 
his iron head it had small effect. Leonora’s 
French (picked up in Montmartre) did not 
deceive Bellew as to her nationality, and he 
speculated as to the part of England from 
which she hailed, and inwardly decided it was 
the Midlands. Bored eventually with the pro- 
ceedings, and cleverly pretending to be very 
drunk, the Colonel spoilt the Frenchman’s fun 
by having to be taken to his hotel in a cab and 
put to bed. Whether the piqued Leonora 
Soulvette of Longchamps—alias Tessy Martin 
of Lambton Terrace, Birmingham—saw through 
the Colonel’s pantomime is a moot question, but 
he was later to discover the truth of the old 


saying, “Hell hath no fury like a woman 


scorned.”’ 
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’ Arrived at Redwood Court, Colonel Bellew was 
shown into the dining-room, where the Professor 
and Hubert stilllingered over their port. Pro- 
fessor Redwood, a member of the Geographical 
Society, had spent most of his life on Govern- 
ment research work, and had three times 
refused the title offered him in recognition of his 
long and arduous service. He was a thin, 
dried-up figure of a man, with stooping shoulders 
and a high, bald forehead, but his deep-set, 
piercing eyes and beard trimmed neatly to a 
point gave him a striking and arresting appear- 
ance. Hubert Delaney was a typical English- 
man, with fair, crisp, wavy hair, grey eyes, and 
an athletic figure. Having accepted a glass 
of port from his host, Bellew took a chair 
indicated by the Professor. As the Colonel 
settled down in this atmosphere of culture and 
refinement his sensations may have been akin to 
those of a fishing smack could she but feel as she 
glides at last up to her moorings in Scarboro’ 
harbour, after having been tossed and battered 
about on the Dogger Bank by storm and stress 
in dirty weather. 

He answered Hubert’s enthusiastic inquiries 
about Hairstreak in monosyllables, his eyes on 
the ruby glow within the exquisite wine glass, 
the stem of which his fingers caressed. That the 
glasses and the decanter which matched them 
were a rare work of art was plain to a less able 
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connoisseur than the Colonel. The gold filigree 
decoration was so delicate that it relieved its 
ornate character and achieved an effect of 
richness and beauty which the Colonel had never 
seen equalled. 

‘“‘T see you are admiring my glass,”’ said the 
Professor. ‘‘ There are only two sets like it in 
the world; one belonged to the late Czar of 
Russia and is now probably destroyed. It 
differed from this only in that it bore the 
Imperial Eagle interwoven with the gold filigree. 
This set was given by the Czar to a personal 
friend, Prince Stanilaus Aralo-Riazan. You 
may remember the Prince was found dead in a 
West End hotel with a dagger in his heart. 
I bought the set at Christies’ sale-rooms, but 
only learned its history later through a friend 
of my wife’s.” 

“Lady Ermintrude has done a great deal of 
work on behalf of Russian refugees,” inter- 
jected Delaney. 

Colonel Bellew raised his glass, saying, “I 
drink to Lady Ermintrude.”’ 

‘Lady Ermintrude,” repeated Delaney, and 
emptied his glass. 

The Professor bowed his thanks, and turning 
to Bellew he said: 

“T am glad to meet you, Colonel Bellew. 
Your name, of course, is very familiar to me.” 
He paused for a moment, and his deep-set eyes 
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were sombre when he continued, “‘ Our only 
son was killed early in the War. He was in the 
—th Hussars.” 

At the mention of this regiment the Colonel 
started and a strange spasm passed like a 
shadow over his face as he exclaimed, “‘ Red- 
wood ? Redwood of the —th Hussars? Ah!” 

The Professor’s voice was steady, but his eyes 
were veiled. ‘‘ Our son mentioned you in the 
very last letter we had from him. ‘ Our C.O.,’ 
he wrote, ‘is first in the saddle and last out of 
it. Wherever the danger is greatest and men 
are falling fastest, there he is, cool as you please.’ 
We did not know at the time, of course, that 
his regiment was attached to Colonel Bellew’s 
cavalry brigade, which rode part of that death 
race against the magnificently handled German 
light batteries that so nearly reached the 
Belgian coast.” 

Hubert Delaney, who during the War was at 
school at Uppingham, saw that the knuckles of 
the hand on which the Colonel’s chin was resting 
showed white over the tightly clenched fist, but 
his face was an impassive mask which betrayed 
none of the thoughts racing through his brain. 
Those boys! Those gallant boys! They had 
been taken and he had been left. Would to God 
his bones rested with theirs, in honour beneath 
the Flanders poppies, instead of living to bring 
dishonour on the regiment. Too late! No, 
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by God! Not too late. A truce to these 
pettifogging Turf battles and swindles which led > 
to nowhere. He must bring off one gigantic 
coup. One colossal, stupendous stroke which 
would square all back reckonings for good ~ 
and all. Whatever Jasper Bellew’s faults, lack 
of courage was not one of them. 

‘‘ Shall we join the ladies ? ”’ The Professor’s 
gentle voice broke the Colonel’s reverie. 

On the terrasse of the Café de la Rotonde in 
Montparnasse Jasper Bellew had, in his subal- 
tern days, gazed on many strange, beautiful, 
unearthly women, but never on one who so 
arrested his attention as the woman who stood 
by the Bechstein grand as the three men 
entered the room. In profile the dead white face 
was singularly pure and calm; then, when she 


turned and looked full at him, Bellew felt a chill . 


“betwixt his blood and his skin,” as they say in 
Ireland. Perhaps this was partly due to the 
draught from the hall which followed them 
through the open door, but the way she turned, 
the lithe, smooth grace of her, had an almost 
mesmeric effect on the Colonel. Her eyes, 
which were on a level with his own, were almond- 
shaped and the outside corners lifted a little. 
The deep violet of the iris was shot with yellow 
flecks, which made them appear a dark, lustrous 
green. In the white oval of her face, which 
contained not a vestige of colour, the dark red of 
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her sulky mouth imperiously claimed attention. 
The Colonel could not be sure whether the firm, 
close-grained lips were painted or not. It was. 
the eyes that riveted his attention, to the 
exclusion of the exotic gown which gleamed like 
black iridescent fish-scales, and fitted sheath- 
like to the knees, then fell in graceful flounces 
to her feet, a slit from the knee downwards 
revealing the fact that she was stockingless and 
that her slim, beautifully shaped feet were shod 
with panther-skin sandals. Where had he seen 
those eyes before? His memory went questing 
feverishly backwards and forwards, like hounds 
at fault. Then he had it. Yes! that was it. 
The painted eyes of “ La belle dame sans merci ”’ 
had that same inhuman, never-to-be-forgotten 
expression. He even remembered how the 
words of that great Nimrod, Sir Harry Good- 
ricke, had recurred to him when he first stood 
spell-bound by “La belle dame’s” eyes. Sir 
Harry had once said, “ Had I to choose a horse 
by one point only it should be his eye.” 

He bowed his acknowledgments to Professor 
Redwood’s introduction in an absent-minded 
manner. Lady Ermintrude, as she returned a 
graceful if cold bow, immediately decided he was 
a typical retired colonel, dry as dust and stiff 
as aramrod. To her the alien strangers within 
Britain’s gates were far more interesting, the 
young students from the universities—Hindoos, 
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Egytians, Eurasians, Czechs, Armenians, and 
others—with their dark, liquid eyes, to her as 
appealing as those of a dog, could always claim 
her ear, her sympathy, and hospitality. They 
all had some fancied grievance, some wild, 
secret schemes, which Lady Ermintrude found 
most fascinating to listen toon Sunday afternoons 
when they crowded her salon and drank her tea. 
This ex-colonel, she felt instinctively, would 
summarily consign the lot to hell as “ damned 
intriguing niggers.” It was strange that Japs 
were never found amongst her protégés, nor 
yet Gurkhas, Rajputs, or Sikhs. The young 
representatives of these warrior nations had no 
use for the insane nonsense of Gandhi and Co. 
' The Japs respected England and copied her. 
The Sikhs had one dark, fierce eye turned 
northward, to where the Great White Bear 
mouthed and slavered over the bodies of mur- 
dered children, the hght of madness in his small 
pig-like eyes. Let him try to put into effect his 
threat to invade India and the tall hillmen 
would die to a man in defence of the Empire’s 
boundaries, and they would make no bones about 
saying so, if and when occasion demanded. 
Lady Ermintrude, for her part, would have held 
up her hands in horror and talked of the 
League of Nations and universal brotherhood. 
She was a vegetarian in accordance with her 
humanitarian theories, and irritated her cook 
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exceedingly by invading the kitchen to demand 
dishes which she described as “ mock duck,” 
“lentil cutlets,’ ‘peas steak,” ‘imitation 
turkey,’ and other names equally fanciful. 
She was, however, not very consistent, for she 
wore very handsome furs, to provide which 
many sables had died in steel traps, and her 
extensive wardrobe also contained a much 
talked of coat of astrakhan. Possibly she was 
careless of how astrakhan was obtained. Any- 
how, her intentions were of the best. 

Jennifer Delaney had been sitting at the 
piano when the men entered. 

“ Allow me to present Colonel Bellew,” said 
the Professor, “‘ The Princess Zonia Aralo- 
Riazan, Mrs. Delaney, my wife.” 

“T hope,” said Bellew, “ our arrival has not 
stopped the music. I hazard a guess that the 
Stradivarius is yours, Princess,” he added, 
looking at the violin lying on the piano. 

“M’sieur is musical ? ”’ asked Zonia. 

“T love music,”’ replied the Colonel, ‘‘ but un- 
fortunately my ear and education are not suffici- 
ently good to enable me really to understand it.” 

“ But you recognised my ‘ Strad.’ ”’ 

“ That,’ said Bellew, not very truthfully 
(it had indeed been the wildest guess on his 
part), ‘“‘ was not very difficult.” 

Zonia’s strange eyes regarded him thought- 
fully. ‘“ Ah, you men of the sword! You 
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are so ogden ’’ Her deep contralto voice held 
the subtlest flattery. 


Women had not entered largely into Jasper 


Bellew’s life, strange and varied as it had been. 
Perhaps his early experiences in Paris and later 
experiences both there and in other parts of the 
world had made him harsh in his judgment of 
the sex. He had found that some of the idols 
before whom many of his friends prostrated 
themselves and for whom they had sold their 
very souls had feet of such a disgusting and 
filthy clay that he had become embittered early 
in life. His outlook was warped, he had lost 
faith, and, if not a woman hater, he was cer- 
tainly cautious and suspicious in all his dealings 
with womenkind. He often said that he only 
knew two songs, “God Save the King” and 
‘“‘ John Peel,’’ and only one poem. The latter 
he had quoted often as a warning to his 
subalterns. It was this: 


The man who sets his heart upon a woman 

Is a chameleon and doth feed on air: 

From air he takes his colours, holds his life, 
Changes with every wind, grows lean or fat, 

Rosy with hope, or green with jealousy, 

Or pallid with despair, just as the gale 

Varies from north to south, from heat to cold. 

Oh, woman ! woman ! thou shouldst have few sins 
Of thine own to answer for! Thou art the author 
Of such a book of follies in a man 

That it would need the tears of all the angels 

To blot the record out ! 
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Colonel Bellew invariably rounded off the 
lines with a moral and used to say, “ I’ve found 
like Kitchener that a soldier goes farthest 
without ‘ White hands clutching at the bridle 
rein.’ ’’ Nevertheless, he always had an eye for 
a pretty girl, as he had for a Thoroughbred 
horse, but since his retirement from the army 
his hectic fight to make a living by beating the 
bookies at their own game had coarsened him 
a little and dulled his ideas as to just what is 
becoming in an officer and a gentleman. 

“Won't you play again, Zonia ?” begged the 
Professor. 

She shook her head slowly, ‘‘ Pardon,’ she 
mumured, “‘ the mood has passed. I want now,” 
she turned brightly to Hubert, “ to hear about 
your horse, Hairstreak, is it not ?” 

Delaney smiled, well pleased. As is the case 
with most young men when they first become 
“owners,” his horse was his favourite ‘topic of 
conversation. 

“My friend Bellew knows more about him 
than I do. The Princess has promised to come 
and see him run at Haydock,” he added to the 
Colonel. 

‘“ Are you fond of racing?” asked Bellew of 
the Princess. 

‘Ah, yes,” she replied. ‘‘ From childhood. 
When I was fifteen, I rode my father’s race- 
horses at exercise.” A shadow darkened her 
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eyes. ‘‘ That was before the great massacre 


- following the Revolution. And now, in the 


country of my adoption, we have a race-course 
at Khorassa. King Ivan was educated at 
Oxford, and is a keen horseman.”’ 

‘“Why, of course!” exclaimed the Colonel. 
‘‘T remember a Prince Ivan was one of the 
military team that represented Scythia in the 
International Jumping Competition at Olympia, 
a dark, very handsome young man and a tip-top 
horseman. And now he’s a reigning monarch, 
ishe? Well, well!” 

Lady Ermintrude, amongst whose other 
peculiar affectations was a strong objection to 
horse-racing on the grounds that it occasioned 


cruelty to animals, had drawn Hubert aside to 


show him some photographs of a hunted stag 
being killed on the beach at Minehead. The 
Professor was explaining a geological map to 
Mrs. Delaney, who tried as best she could to 
appear interested. The wireless was relaying 
dance music from Paris. The Princess Zonia of 
Aralo-Riazan, looked around; her eyes, with 
their Tartar slant, beckoned Bellew to the divan 
beside the Bechstein which stood at the end of 
the long room. The loud-speaker crashing out 
a jazz tune made her low, rapidly spoken 
French inaudible to any one except Bellew. 

“It is not by chance we meet to-night, 
Colonel Bellew,’’ began the Princess. “‘ It is the 
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‘result of careful nlabisitig aie abel I think 
you would call it. The King of Scythia is in 


4 dire and immediate need of the services of such 


a man as you are.’”’ Bellew’s hard steel-blue 
eyes and the Princess’s green ones met like sword- 
blades crossing. “It is known to our secret 
service that you are in need of money. But,” 
she went on, a lambent flame lighting her strange 
eyes, “‘it is not with gold I would seek to win 
the brains and the sword of Jasper Bellew, V.C., 
in the cause of right against might. I may not 
conceal from you the fact that part of the 
mission I am to offer you would be one of deadly - 
danger. If you fail you would not—could not— 
receive help or recognition from the govern- 
ment of Scythia. You would be left to your 
fate. I see you are interested. I was sure you 
would be. Wecannot talk more here. Can you 
arrange to give me tea privately at Haydock 
Park? Then we can discuss matters and I will 
give you details. I can only say now that I am 
authorised to state that if you accept £20,000 
will be paid to you before you leave England. 
And when, Deo volente, your mission is brought 
to a successful conclusion £250,000, the Order 
of the Black Eagle of Scythia, the thanks of a 
king, and my own undying gratitude will be 
your reward.”’ 

Unfathomable depths of mystery and allure, 
sex worship of the heroic in the male, swam in 
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the deep green pools of her slanting eyes as she 
ended her appeal. 

“Zonia.”’ The Professor turned off the wire- — 
less and in the sudden hush his voice sounded 
startlingly clear. ‘‘ Have you seen this map 
showing the oilfields which were filched from 
Scythia by the Convention of Lanconia ? ”’ 

The Princess rose from the divan, and as she 
did so the butler appeared. 

“ Colonel Bellew’s taxi is at the door, sir.” 

The Princess’s slender forefinger with its 
pointed scarlet enamelled nail was laid across 
her lips for a split second. 

Bellew was some time getting off to sleep that 
night, and when he did a-black panther with 
crimson claws and green eyes wound its sinuous 
way through his dreams. Towards morning he 
fell into a deep slumber and forgot all about it. 


CHAPTER 5 
PLOTTERS OVERHEARD 


HAYDOCK PARK is one of the most convenient 
and pleasant fixtures in the north. Its paddock 
is one of the prettiest, shaded as it is with old 
trees, which seem to exclude the outside world 
and the rumble of traffic and clatter of Lanca- 
shire clogs. Those who go racing to Haydock 
stand on hallowed and historic ground so far 
as sport is concerned, though it is a regret- 
table fact that the story of the past appeals to 
a very limited number. A few of us like to 
conjure up pictures of the merry past, to delve 
into the old volumes of the Racing Calendar, 
and to learn as much as we can regarding the 
early days and early incidents in connection 
with men and horses long before our time. 
Those who are so interested know that Haydock 
Park for generations was known for Turf pur- 
poses as Newton-le-Willows. Certainly as early 
as 1750—twenty-three years prior to the pub- 
lication of Messrs. Weatherby’s first Calendar 
—there was racing at Newton-le-Willows, but 
not till 1899 was the present course laid down. 
Then was it the name was changed and another 
fifty acres of land acquired on long lease from 
Lord Newton, whose ancestor had purchased 
5 59 
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_ the barony of Newton from Sir Thomas Fleet- 
wood in 1660. It was in 1899, too, that the 
station immediately outside the paddock was 
instituted—a great convenience to those who 
have had a tiring day and are anxious to get 
away as quickly as possible either home or to 
the hotel.at which they are to stay for racing 
on the following day. To those to whom racing 
is a business, be they owners, trainers, jockeys, 
pressmen, bookmakers, their staffs, professional 
backers, stable-lads, or even tipsters, the day 
by day strain is wearing and a tremendous nerve 
drain and tax. Excitement may act as a fillip 
and stimulant, but the high pressure at which 
the human machine is worked tells in time. 
The mere holiday-making spectator, who arrives 
on the course a few minutes before the first race 
and (unless he has backed the last winner) is 
free to anticipate the crush of the crowd and 
congestion of traffic when racing is over, knows 
little or nothing of the physical and mental 
exhaustion of those to whom the Turf is bread 
and butter. Some of these who often have 
most at stake are a marvellous example of the 
power of mind over matter. They have so 
schooled themselves, have their feelings and 
even their facial expressions under such control, 
that no man may read their thoughts or feelings. 
They are inscrutable, equally so in success or 
failure, when schemes go right or “ good things 
come undone.” With them there is no “ shout- 
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_ ing through their pockets” as the horses come 
_ up the straight. They have their tongues and 
their emotions under complete restraint, so that 
if their own left hand knows what the right one 
has done, none of those within hearing or seeing 
distance can form an opinion as to whether the 
grave and silent ones have had a good or bad race. 

Two of the principal characters in this story, 
Colonel Jasper Bellew and Mr. Isaac Salvo, 
belong to the mystery-loving, quiet brigade. 
Indeed, Issy has often said, ‘I’m like the 
Colonel, when I win, I win like a gentleman, and 
when I loses, I loses like one.”” Both men were 
amongst the habitual early arrivals on the 
course, more in accord with the reasoning, 
“ We're as well here as hanging about an hotel 
or anywhere else,’’ than because of any actual 
business they had to or could transact. The 
old proverb about the early bird catching the 
worm hardly applies to the race-course, though 
it may be that those who belong to the profes- 
sional backers’ brigade may sometimes pick up 
information which acts as a guide (be it inspira- 
tion or deterrent) to them later in the afternoon. 
When Colonel Bellew was running a horse he 
always expected a “‘ buck-shee ’’ luncheon ticket 
and had no scruples about asking for one, and 
for a free race-card, as well as a complimentary 
badge to the club enclosure. He was not above 
courting a refusal when he had not an entry at 
meetings, and not infrequently on such occa- 
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- sions succeeded in lunching at the expense of 
the executive. The hope that he might do so 
may possibly be one explanation why he in- 
variably put in an appearance in the paddock 
a couple of hours or so before the first race. 

At this particular Haydock Park meeting he 
met Salvo just before noon at the race-course 
stabling adjoining the course. The staff of 
special race-course police, who know every one 
connected with the Turf, were just “ clearing,” 
as they politely term expelling all those who 
endeavour to gain free admittance to the pad- 
dock by either hiding themselves or pretending 
they are employed by some trainer or other to 
do a spare horse. An army of “spivs”’ and 
hangers-on try meeting after meeting to- 
hoodwink the police by appearing desperately 
busy with buckets of rubber containing clean- 
ing ‘‘ tack’ about the time for “ clearing,” but 
unless they have been vouched for as employed 
their oft-told tale is not believed and they are 
put outside to try some other means of getting 
in without paying. Many of them do try, 
and manage it too, either by persuading a 
regular stable-lad to allow them to lead in a 
horse or by getting a trainer to speak for 
them to one of the gatemen. These “ spivs ” 
cannot be snubbed: if one door is closed to them 
they will try every other, and are not above 
scaling railings if all other means fail. Issy 
Salvo, of course, is known to all the ring in- 
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spectors as above all this chicanery, and one of 
them approached him courteously with the 
remark, “ We’re clearing now, Mr. Salvo.” 

“ I’m just going to show him a horse,” replied 
Colonel Bellew. ‘‘ He’s here on business.” 

“Tm not coming inside to-day, inspector,” 
added Issy. ‘‘ You needn’t have any fear that 
I’m trying to wangle things. You'll not see 
me in Tatt’s to-day.” 

The inspector passed on with a not altogether 
satisfied expression on his face to look inside 
the stables and every corner of the yard for 
the men he always expected to find lurking 
there. When he had gone Colonel Bellew led 
his companion to the adjoining loose-boxes in 
which his own and Hubert Delaney’s horses 
were stabled. The lads in charge of the two 
horses were just putting the final touches on 
Jusso and Hairstreak prior to locking them up 
and leaving them for a couple of hours’ quiet 
before they had to run. Like the well-trained 
stablemen they were, each went to his horse’s 
head as Colonel Bellew entered the box to look 
at the horses with that critical eye with which 
an experienced man and a good judge of con- 
dition what is called “runs the rule round ” 
animals in which he is interested. 

‘““ Stand him on his legs, boy,’’ said the Colonel 
after he had glanced at Hairstreak, and in 
response to the command the lad first backed 
his charge and then drew him a step forward so 
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that he was standing with his legs better under 


him and his weight evenly distributed. The 


Colonel looked approvingly at the muscles on 
his thighs and the sheen on his coat. 

‘‘ Has he eaten up ? ” asked the Colonel. 

‘“ Not left an oat,” was the reply. 

Jusso’s lad also reported that his charge had 
left a clean manger and that Tim Haley, who 
had ridden both horses ‘‘ pipe openers ” that 
morning, had been pleased with the way they 
had both gone. 

The Colonel smiled and turned away, satisfied 
with what he had seen and heard. Both. 
animals were obviously fit to run for their lives. 
In passing it he had noted a box in which there 
was nothing but fodder, and he knew that as 
all the horses. would: now be fed, he and Issy 
~ would be able to have a chat undisturbed there. 
The stable was half full of wire-bound trusses 
of hay and battens of straw. Colonel Bellew 
sat down on one of the former. He was more 
able to adapt himself to strange surroundings 
than Salvo, and could have told many stories 
of “ making” trusses of hay and sacks of corn 
for his troop in his cavalry subaltern days. 

‘ Shut the door and sit down, Salvo,” said the 
Colonel ; “ a few hayseeds are easily brushed off. 
There’s no occasion to look so horrified. You 
probably slept and fed in far less comfortable 
surroundings during the War. I know I did!” 

The Jew closed both doors of the loose-box, 
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j carefully spread a large silk handkerchief on a 
bale near to the Colonel, and then sat down 
with the caution of a man who was afraid a 
seat would not bear his weight. He straight- 
way fixed his eyes on his companion and asked, 
“ Have you brought the doings ? ”’ 

“T’ve got four ponies here in small notes,” 

replied the Colonel, opening his waistcoat and 
removing a wad of notes from his inside pocket. 
“ Just check them, will you. It saves a lot of © 
argument afterwards if we start off the mark 
fair and square.” 
As Salvo began to count the Colonel re- 
assured himself that the remaining contents of 
his pocket-book were secure, then rebuttoned 
his waistcoat and watched the deft fingers of 
the Jew counting the notes on his knees with 
the rapidity of a bank cashier or an experienced 
bookie checking the day’s takings in the tram. 
When he had finished Salvo said, ‘‘ All present 
and correct, sir! ”’ 

The Colonel smiled at the familiar army 
language and said, ‘‘ The odds to twenty quid 
of that are for you, Issy.” 

“You promised a pony,” broke in the Jew. 
‘Don’t run back on your bargain.”’ 

“IT think the odds to twenty quid is a fair 
day’s wage,’ replied the Colonel. “I’m not 
asking you to take any risk or to do anything 
which any Tom, Dick, or Harry wouldn’t do 
for less than a fiver.” 
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“Then why don’t you find your Tom, Dick, — 
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and Harry ?”’ demanded Salvo. “I suppose 
you're afraid they’d get tight and talk, and that — 


they wouldn’t get you the price to your money 
you'll expect me to get.” 

“ Exactly,” agreed the Colonel. “It’s out 
of compliment to your cleverness that I’m giving 
you the opportunity of making a nice little haul 
for yourself as well as forme. If you play your 
cards well you should get four or five to one on 
to the two hundred outside. Hairstreak will be 
backed in Tatt’s to good money and as soon as 
the tic-tacs get to work sending the information 
that Hairstreak is in demand you and, if you’ve 
so arranged it, one of your unknown Hebrew 
friends will step in and get the best price you 
can about Jusso. You know more about the 
sound men outside than I do, and I needn’t tell 
you to split the money up between them. Two 
of you ought to be able to get that on without 
any difficulty and without altering the price— 
at any rate not more than a fraction. I’m more 
afraid of short odds about Hairstreak than Jusso. 
Delaney’s such an open-mouthed, candid friend 
sort of fool that when he’s seen backing his 
own others will follow suit and the bookies will 
prick their ears a bit. I shall have mine on 
S.P. at the last minute. You’ve made it all 
right with Mo Kelly, Ray Lint, and the other 
fellow to show me on their books as backing 
Jusso, haven't you ? ” 


~~ 
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“Yes, you'll have a dud bet of fifty quid 
with each of them on special terms, the price 
the Tote returns, so if there should be anything ~ 
to do or any questions asked you know exactly 
where you are.” 

“Good!” ejaculated the Colonel. ‘“ I’m 
afraid they’ll smell a rat and make their books 
accordingly. They’ve helped themselves pretty 
well over more than one of my horses. Of 
course, they’re safe not to talk ? ”’ 

“They never have done so up to now,” replied 
the Jew. “It’s a nasty bird that fouls its own 
nest, you know!” 

There was a fewseconds’ silence and then Salvo 
said, ““Couldn’t you get the Stewards’ permission 
to saddle Jusso in his box ?_ It would be easier 
to leave the weight-cloth behind in a stable than 
in the open. There are so many eyes on you 
when you're saddling a horse outside.”’ 

“Mainly mugs who stand gaping out of 
curiosity,” retorted the Colonel. ‘ They 
wouldn’t know if you put the saddle wrong way 
round and tied the rings or martingale on to his 
tail; but I’m running no risks, all the same. It 
might set the Stewards thinking if I asked for 
permission to saddle Jusso in his box. I know 
they often grant these requests, but Jusso’s one 
of the kindest horses in training ; he’s as sensible 
as a Christian—or for that matter a Jew, Issy! 
—and nothing upsets him. There would be 
some who would talk at once when they knew 
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he was being saddled in his box. You know the © 
nasty suspicious sort who are always sure a 

horse is being given a speedy-ball or the needle 
if he’s saddled away from the paddock. No, 
—Issy! I'll not ask the Stewards any favours of 
that kind, but I fave rather changed my plans 
from what I first intended and mentioned to 
you. I'll get Tim Haley weighed out early and 
when he’s gone back into the jockey’s dressing- 
room I’ll put the saddle on the rail in the weigh- 
ing-room for a minute or two while I borrow 
the Racing Calendar for a second from Messrs. 
Weatherby’s representative. When the oppor- 
tunity occurs I’ll pick up my saddle and ‘teave 
the weight-cloth on the rail. [ll have an empty 
one buttoned in my coat to satisfy any inquisi- 
tive Nosey Parkers who may watch me saddle. 
There’s sure to be a bit of fuss amongst the 
valets as to whose weight-cloth has been left 
behind, but there’ll be a good few runners and 
every one will be too busy in the weighing-room 
to bother much. I'll bring an old cloth of my 
own which I used in India, so that there’ll be no 
chance of Ruby Hayes recognising it and 
chasing after me with the lead I don’t want. 
Jusso will win all right and will be disqualified 
ipso facto as soon as Tim Haley gets into the 
scale. I shall wring my hands and tear my hair 
at my stupid carelessness and financial loss when 
the Stewards call me in. I can do a bit in the 
heavy drama and sentimental business. You've 
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-. seen me with tears in my eyes and heard a 
quiver in my voice.”’ : 
: Salvo laughed and replied, “ Yes, you're at 
_ the top of the handicap in the kid stakes. You’d 
have made your name on the stage. . . . Now 
I'll be hopping it. Time’s getting on.” 

The Colonel stood up, carefully shook down 
his trousers, flicked the hayseeds off his clothes 
with his handkerchief, and followed the Jew, 
who had been similarly engaged, out of the box. 
Salvo made for the yard door and the Colonel 
strolled slowly towards the paddock. Before 
Salvo had reached the road or Colonel Bellew 
had gained the shade of the trees, a head 
appeared above the piled-up trusses of hay. It 
was quickly followed by a little body, the owner 
of which cautiously peered out into the yard 
with a pair of cunning eyes, alight with excite- 
ment, to make certain the two men to whose 
conversation he had been listening had really 
gone. They were out of sight. 

Had Colonel Bellew, so astute in race-course 
plots and usually so suspicious, been in his 
normal state of mind, he would have taken very 
good care to make sure that there was no con- 
cealed eavesdropper either inside or outside the 
stable before he embarked on the incriminating 
conversation he had just concluded with Issy 
Salvo. But in addition to the ticklish job of 
“cooking ’’ Jusso’s weights, arranging the de- 
tails of backing two winners in the same race, 
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and safeguarding himself from any unpleasant 
consequences, he had the interview with the 
secret agent of the Scythian Government weigh- _ 


ing on his mind. 

Whilst in her presence and subject to her 
mesmeric influence on the previous evening, 
Bellew had welcomed her mysterious offer with 
satisfaction. On the spur of the moment the 


thrill, the excitement, the chance of adventure 


and money all seemed the very opportunity he 
had been awaiting for years. But the next 
morning, in the cold light of day, it had appeared 
less an allurement than an illusion. That any 
one would be prepared to pay a retaining fee of 
£20,000 for a “soft job” was, as he fully 
realised, not at all likely. Since the Armistice 
he had been more or less leading a soft life, if 
living by wits can be called “ soft.”” He drew 
up one sleeve of his pyjama jacket and felt his 
forearm. “‘Hum! Not so bad,” he muttered. 
The resilient force of youth, of course, had gone, 
but still there was the knit strength of maturity. 
As he once more reviewed the conversation of 
the night before he decided it was his brains, his 
knowledge of men and the world, and his skill 
as a tactician more than mere brawn, muscle, 
and courage they were offering to buy. He 
wondered what on earth the mission was. “‘ It 
must be something big, and she said it was 
dangerous, probably secret service work,’’ he 
said to himself. For years the scaremongers 
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had prophesied “ battle, murder, and treachery ”’ 
in the Balkan States. And although the 
Polish Corridor had recently become less 
_ fraught with danger, from Hungary to the 
Crimea hidden fires rumbled and smouldered 
underground. 

These thoughts and speculations were again 
surging through his brain as he strolled under 
the paddock trees, and he caught hold of him- 
self to banish them. ‘I shall soon know what 
this mystery mission of the equally mysterious 
Princess Zonia’s is,” he said. At least, his lips 
framed the words without actually uttering 
them. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” he went on, “ I mustn’t 
lose the substance for a shadow. I’ve got a 
certainty on hand and little fish are sweet. The 
Princess’s offer sounds too good to turn up 
trumps. It’s all too much up in the air and 
like a fairy tale, and I’m not going to let it 
interfere with my own game here this afternoon. 
I do hold the two master cards in that and must 
win. I wish her royal highness had chosen 
any time and place than this for a meeting. A 
man wants a free and clear mind without other 
distractions or other irons in the fire when he’s 
got one pretty hot one to attend to already.” 


CHAPTER 6 
VILLAINY DEFEATED 


“ MipGE ” THORNTON, who had served his time 
in stables at Newmarket and had since been 
with many trainers, had a streak of the gipsy 
nomad in his make-up. This made him un- 
able or unwilling to remain long in one place 
or with one master. Though he had never had 
many opportunities as a jockey, he could ride 
good work, could strap a horse to satisfy the 
most exacting trainer and head lad. He boasted 
that in all the stables he had been in he had 
always ‘‘sacked himself ’’ and could go back if 
he wished. He preferred, however, to follow 
the freer, more varied, if decidedly more pre- 
carious life of a “‘spiv.”’ He ‘travelled the meet- 
ings ’ in summer, and in winter returned to one 
of his employers to help with the yearlings or 
do odd jobs till, as he put it, “‘ the sun shone on 
both sides of the fence again.’”’ Then, like the 
Arabs, he quietly folded up his tent and departed 
for the freedom of the open road, which led him 
back to the activities of the race-course. One 
difference between ‘“‘ Midge ”’ and the Arabs was 
that he had no tent to fold, no belongings to 
pack, his hat covering all his earthly possessions 
in addition to his head. 

He was a little wizened, “horsey,” yellow- 
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faced, solemn-looking specimen of humanity, so 
undersized as to well justify the name of 
“ Midge” by which he was known to all and 
sundry connected with the behind the scenes of 
racing and stables. There was something about 
him which was cunning without suggesting evil. 
It was an alertness of roving and expressive 
eyes, a quickness of movement, a ready, sharp 
reply to any question, remark, or banter. He 
was by force of circumstances an opportunist, 
something of a sycophant, and ever on the watch 
for an opening to benefit Number One. This, 
after all, is found to a greater or lesser degree 
throughout the whole genus homo. 

At this particular Haydock Park meeting he 
had hung round the unloading dock at Newton 
station to meet all the horse-boxes on their 
arrival, without success. No one seemed to have 
brought a spare horse for him to take down to 
the stables and later to lead into the paddock 
prior to the race in which it was to run. Not 
only was he disappointed in his expectation of 
earning a sovereign in this way, but he realised 
that having no job he would find the bar up 
against him getting into the paddock. This 
would be serious, for if he failed in earning a 
“day’s wage” in the stables he knew that “ in- 
side’ he could certainly do so through one of 
several avenues—finding a “mug” to tip a 
winner to, “ telling the tale,” “ tapping ’’ some 
one, ‘‘ lug-pulling,”’ or one of the other devices 
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known to his type. Knowing that the men who 

clear the ring before the gates are opened to the 
public are too wide awake to be gulled by the. 
old ruse of “ spivs”’ carrying buckets and ap- 
pearing very busy in the stable-yard about noon, 
he had slipped into the loose-box containing 
spare fodder and bedding just before he knew 
the customary hunt for and expulsion of dodging 
flotsam and jetsam would begin. He had 
climbed over the stacked bales of hay, feeling 
confident that no one would go to the trouble 
to look behind them. As a matter of fact In- 
spector Lennox had opened the door of the box 
and peered in prior to Colonel Bellew and Issy 
Salvo entering for their final consultation as to 
the backing of the two horses which were both 
to be winners for them. 

“Midge ” had heard every word of their con- 
versation, so knew exactly what was in the wind. 
He checked his first impulse to leave the box 
when he saw the coast was clear, and returned to 
seat himself on the bundle of hay he had knocked 
over when first scrambling to a place of conceal- 
ment. He opened an old tobacco box, selected 
the fag end of a cigarette from his collection, 
lit it, inhaled deeply, and began to think hard. 
‘““Midge’’ Thornton was obsessed by the idea 
that he could turn the plot he had heard dis- 
cussed to personal advantage if he made the 
best use of his information, and immediately 
began to turn over in his mind the various 
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markets open to him to dispose of the secret 
which had come into his possession. There were 
the Stewards. He soon ruled them out as use- 
less to him. They would give him. nothing. 
There was Colonel Bellew. He would either 
have him kicked out of the paddock or even 
arrested for blackmail, and that would mean gaol, 
for there was only the word of a “ spiv ’”’ against 
that of a well-known racing man and gentle- 
man. No, the Colonel would never consent to 
buy silence. Issy Salvo would only laugh at 
him and tell him to go to Hades. Some of the 
men in the ring might give him something for 
what he knew if only they would listen to him 
and believe him, but he doubted whether he 
could find the pencillers of substance who would 
do either. Then there was Mr. Hubert Delaney. 
“ Midge ”’ didn’t even know him by sight, but 
he knew it would not be difficult to find a man 
who was an owner if he made inquiries. Those 
who have horses running are quickly known to 
the regulars and the flotsam and jetsam of the 
Turf. As soon as a stranger is seen in company 
with a trainer or possessing the entrée to the 
weighing-room there are immediate inquiries as 
to his identity and he is soon pointed out as the 
owner of so and so, such a trainer’s new patron 
—a new pigeon for the hawks to attempt to 
pluck. ‘‘ Midge” half decided he would seek 
out Mr. Delaney and then put out a few feelers 
as to whether that gentleman would be inclined 
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to make it worth his while to tell him the secret _ 

machinations he had just heard discussed. The 
thought struck him, however, that possibly this 
Mr. Delaney, being a pal of the Colonel's, was 
already in the know regarding the whole 
business, and so might listen with his tongue in 
his cheek to all he had to say, “kid” to him, — 
and then laugh at him or hand him over to the 
police when ‘‘ Midge” went to draw “the 
doings.” The more he pondered, the more 
irritated he became at his inability to decide 
upon the market to which to take what he was 
convinced was “information worth its weight 
in gold,” as the tipsters put it. He definitely 
ruled out the possibility of making money by 
merely offering to sell his silence. That was 
too dangerous, and courage was not one of 
“Midge” Thornton’s strong suits. It was his 
fear of the consequences, his cautious weighing 
up of all his plans before he carried them out, 
more than any high moral sense, which had 
earned for him a character for strict honesty 
with all the trainers he had served. It has been 
said that courage is the fear of being afraid. If 
this is so, then certainly “ Midge’ was not 
courageous. He was afraid, and it was that fear 
which made him go straight so far as statute law 
was concerned. He would have nothing to do 
with anything which might be translated into 
blackmail, and this decision took from under his 
feet what he saw was one means which others 
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more daring than himself would have employed 
to use with considerable profit the handle which 
had been almost thrust into his hands. 
Suddenly he recalled that he had heard the 
Colonel say that Tim Haley was to ride Jusso, 
win on him, and then be disqualified because he 
would not be able to draw the correct weight. 
He had gathered that Tim Haley knew nothing 
of the villainy which was on foot and that, not 
being in the plot, he might possibly put his 
punters on to “ stumer”’ in consequence. Now 
it so happened that Tim had been apprenticed 
to a trainer with whom “ Midge ” had spent two 
successive winters, and that “‘ Midge,” who had 
always taken a fatherly and sympathetic in- 
terest in the young lads at whatever stables he 
had been employed, had gone out of his way to 
give Haley not a few hints and had shown him 
a number of kindnesses. Quite a friendship had 
sprung up betwixt the twain, Tim, like the other 
apprentices, at first looking upon ‘‘ Midge”’ as 
something of a hero because of his long and wide 
experience of racing, race-horses, and racing men, 
as well as his ability in the saddle and stable. 
The heroes of our early youth often stand on a 
much reduced pedestal when viewed through 
the light of our wider experience of men and 
matters. So it was with Tim Haley and 
“Midge ”’ Thornton, but the former never for- 
got that the “ spiv ” had taught him much which 
had stood him in good stead, or that he owed 
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‘him gratitude for many little kindnesses which 
_had made the often rough life in stables easier 


for him. Then when he had lost his apprentice 


allowance and the calls on his services fell with 
a sudden slump, the offer came for Haley to 
ride in Egypt. He took it, and for some years 
had not set eyes on “ Midge,” though the old 
‘‘spiv ”’ was one of the first he inquired about 
when Colonel Bellew persuaded him to return 
to England. 

‘Midge’ clambered over the bales of hay 
and peeped cautiously out of the box door, 
sauntered into the stable-yard, and then hurried 
towards the paddock, apparently with all the 
confidence of an official or the owner of a dozen 
horses all entered at the meeting. His mind 
was made up, and he walked as a man with a 
definite object and mission. That mission was 
to find the jockey Tim Haley, tell him what he 
had heard, and consult with him if either or 
both of them could turn the information into 
£s.d. The “spiv”’ knew that he could speak 
with the utmost frankness to his jockey friend, 
and felt that it was more than possible he would 
be doing Tim a good turn by putting him wise 
as to what was in the wind. He made straight 
for the weighing-room and at once recognised 
Tim sitting in the sunshine in company with 
other jockeys on a seat outside. 

“Here’s old Midge,’’ announced one of the 
jockeys as he caught sight of Thornton approach- 
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ing. Tim was on his feet in a second and hur- 
ried forward to greet his old friend. With 
amused expressions on their faces the others 
watched the hearty handshakes, and waited for 
Tim to put his hand into his pocket in response 
to the “touching” which they fully expected 
would follow. Instead they saw the two men 
walk away together amongst the trees. Not 
till they were out of sight did ‘‘ Midge ” give any 
hint of the nature of the “‘ somethink himpor- 
tant ’ he had told the jockey he wanted to say 
to him. Glancing round to make certain they 
were not observed, ‘“‘ Midge ’”’ began : 

“ Tim, you’re riding Jusso in the second race. 
Are you on the level, or are you in with the 
crooked swim? That’s all I want to know.” 

“If you mean am I going to win on Jusso, 
Midge, I can tell you I’m going to try my 
damnedest to bring it off. I know nothing about 
anything crooked, though I don’t mind telling 
you on the Q.T., I wouldn’t trust Jusso’s owner 
as far as I could throw a prize Christmas fat 
bull. I’ve been riding Jusso in his work and I 
think it’s a good thing for him this afternoon. 
You must have your dollar on him, Midge. 
I’ve told all my pals to back him.” 

“Then they’ll be in the cart—down the nick 
—on a bleedin’ stumer !” retorted the “spiv” 
with an emphasis which was convincing. 

“What are you getting at? What do you 
know?” demanded Haley, adding, “ Unless 
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they’re altered, my orders are to make every 
post a winning post and to win by as far as I 


‘can. That doesn’t sound like any hanky-panky 


4 Ta 


work. Mind, I’ve been on the Johnny Arm — 


strong stunt for the Colonel both in Egypt and 
in France. I’ve stopped ’em for him when they 
weren't wanted, and I’ve won on ’em when the 
money was down. He’s hot stuff, Midge, but I 
happen to know he’s backing this tit of his 
to-day. I know he’s in need of some ready 
cash and expects Jusso will do the trick for him 
this afternoon.” 

“Yes, by making a mug of you,”’ interpolated 
“Midge.” ‘ You'll be the jay-pot, the B.F. Let 
me put you wise. You're going to win on Jusso, 
and then you'll be disqualified for carrying wrong 
weight! That’s the ruddy game, savvy ? ” 

‘What the devil are you driving at ?”’ de- 
manded the jockey, mystified, irritated, and 
with increasing alarmed suspicion. 

“That this ’ere Colonel Bellew’s got you on a 
bit of string,” replied ‘‘ Midge” slowly and with 
a sly wink. “Listen. I was ducking my nut in 
one of the loose-boxes they have a lot of spare 
hay and straw in, when the Colonel an’ that 
there Sheeny professional backer Issy Salvo 
comes in for a quiet palaver. I heard the whole 
blooming issue. The Colonel told Salvo he was 
going to win with Jusso, and gave him a couple 
of hundred to back it first past the post outside. 
He’s backing Hairstreak for pounds, shillings, 
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and pence S.P., and is going to saddle Jusso 
with a dud weight- cloth, so that you'll be dis- 
qualified when you come in after winning. You 
~see their game? They'll get paid first past the 
post outside, and intend Hairstreak to be second, 
so that he’ll get the race. Of course, they'll 
draw over him S.P. if he zs second, as he’s bound 
to get the race. You're left out in the cold as 
the silly mug, and how much of the stink you'll 
have to stand I don’t know. Your pals will be 
all carted proper. Now do you see where you 
are an’ what the game is? I never heard of 
such barefaced villainy in all my natural. Wait 
a sec,” he continued, holding up his hand to 
stop the outburst he saw was about to come 
from the indignant jockey. ‘I can put you 
up to the best way to double-cross them and to 
pay them back in their own coin, then to kid 
to them that you thought as how you was 
a-doin’ of them a kindness. They can’t say a 
word, seein’ they’ve left you out of it and that 
all you’re supposed to know is that Jusso is 
wanted and is being backed. Now listen. I 
heard the Colonel tell his Sheeny pal that he 
was going to leave the cloth with the leads in 
that you weigh out with on the rail in the 
weighing-room. He'll have an empty cloth up 
his coat to put under the saddle. Now all 
you've got to do is to wait till he’s saddled 
Jusso and gone into the ring to see how they’re 
betting, then reckernise the cloth left behind, 
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re-saddle Jusso, get your pals to back him, win, — 


an’ then have the laugh over the ruddy Colonel 
an’ party. An’ when your punters have drawn 
their winnings tell ‘em not to ferget little 
Midge! ”’ 

Tim Haley stood eazing into space for some 
time. He had ridden many times abroad for 
Colonel Bellew, and had, as he had more than 
hinted, on occasion ridden horses which were 
“looking on” and not “ wanted.”’ He had, 
-however, always known that they were not 
what racing men variously describe as “ busy,” 
“on the job,” or “ buzzing.”’ Each knew suffi- 
cient of the other to metaphorically hang him, 
but the Colonel was the stronger character. He 
had an undoubted influence over Tim, and both 
knew it. Haley feared him and had hitherto 
been like plaster in his hands, but he was roused, 
annoyed, indignant, and resentful. This served 
to stiffen the plaster. No man likes to feel he 
is being made a fool, a cat’s-paw of, however 
willing he may be to play either the fool or 
rogue if he is paid for it and knows the part he 
is acting. The jockey was not, however, merely 
thinking of himself. It was not only personal 
pique, but the knowledge that he had told a 
number of friends and punters that they could 
back Jusso with -confidence which caused his 
face to assume an expression of perplexed anger. 
Apart from the fact that he would lose the pre- 
sents these backers would give him if the good 
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thing came off, they would, with the suspicion 
characteristic of this type of racing man, never 
be convinced that he hadn’t wilfully “‘ carted 
them.”’ He felt that he would for ever lose 
caste with his best pals, and that some of them 
might seek revenge. That it would have been 
wise for him to have cut adrift from several of 
them was another matter which did not enter 
into his calculations. Those who are not above 
“ twisting’? most hate and are most suspicious 
of being “ twisted’”’; and so it was with Tim 
Haley. Fear of Colonel Bellew was less potent 
than sudden determination to get even with 
him, especially as he saw the truth of what 
“Midge ” had said—that he had a good “ get 
out.” He could upset the Colonel’s plans to 
his own profit, and explain away his actions 
quite plainly as those of the loyal, watchful, re- 
sourceful ally. All these thoughts passed through 
his brain in much less time than it takes to 
put them into words. At last he spoke. 

“So that’s his bleedin’ game, is it! I wouldn’t 
have cared if I’d been told it was a ramp, but 
now the Colonel’s got me to come over to this 
country he’s going to try an’ do the dirty on 
me,ishe? He’s jealous that I have a few good 
punters and so he wants them to make a market 
for him inside for Hairstreak by them backing 
Jusso, that’s about the strength of things. 
When it’s all over he’ll mean to laugh at me for 
putting them all in the cart and being the neddy. 
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Well, he won’t get the chance! I'll take your 
tip, Midge, and re-saddle Jusso with the © 
proper weight-cloth, and the ruddy Colonel, the ~ 
Sheeny, and all the rest of the blasted click 
will get the surprise of their lives. Two can 
play at those sort of games! Thanks for letting 
me know, Midge. I'll see you've all right if it 
comes off. I have one or two men backing 
Jusso who put the money down, and I'll tell 
them about you. If they don’t part I will. If 
I’m lucky on Jusso we'll meet to-night first 
house at the entrance to that little theatre at 
Wigan you once took me to when I came to 
Haydock for the first time as a kid. I shall 
have got hold of some of the doings by then 
and we'll make a night of it.” 

“Right-oh, Tim. I’ll be outside the weighing- 
room as soon as Jusso’s saddled, and what you’ve 
got to do is to be looking out of the window, 
just casual like. I'll give you the office when 
the Colonel and Ruby Hayes have both cleared 
off. Then you can pop out with the cloth; I'll 
lend a hand to re-saddle. We can do it in a 
jiffy without any one noticing anything.” 

The two men then parted, Tim Haley walking 
quickly back to the weighing-room. He found 
Colonel Bellew there looking for him. His 
young friend Mr. Delaney was with the Colonel, 
and as Tim raised his hat to the two men 
Delaney greeted him with a frank, pleasant 
smile, and said : 
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“ Are you going to beat me to-day, Haley ? 
I think it’s a toss-up which of the horses—mine 
or the Colonel’s—is the best. The race seems 
between them, and I see the morning’s papers’ 
tips are about equally divided. I say let the 
best horse win, though I’m backing my own.” 

“I’m going to try to beat you, sir!” replied 
the jockey, looking up into the honest eyes of 
the tall, handsome, well-groomed young man, 
and immediately deciding that whatever the 
plot on foot was Mr. Delaney knew nothing 
about it. Haley was attracted to the youth 
who was just beginning his Turf career, and 
to whom everything connected with the business 
and technical side of racing was yet a mystery. 
The jockey felt a burning desire to get him 
aside, to put him on his guard by giving him a 
broad hint that he was in the hands of a man 
who would not scruple to use him and his 
horses to serve his own ends. Once or twice 
Tim caught Delaney’s eye, and then jerked his 
head in the direction of the paddock, but these 
overtures were not understood. One more ex- 
perienced in the ways and wiles of trainers, 
jockeys, and affairs might have given little 
indication that they had noticed anything, but 
they would have seen to it that early oppor- 
tunity was given for a private word. There are 
those who associate nothing but noise and 
clamour with the Turf. They know only the 
chorus of raucous voices of the pencillers in the 
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ring and the yells of excited crowds. The 
mysterious codes of signs adopted by some — 
jockeys to let their friends know when to back 
them, or that last-minute riding orders are such 
that their mounts must be left alone, are only 
understood or noticed by those anxiously await- 
ing a lifted whip, the display of a handkerchief, 
or some other pre-arranged signal. Similarly 
the almost imperceptible movement of the head_ 
of trainers in response to unspoken questions of 
some they pass in the paddock, and the raising 
of an eyebrow to indicate a bid to the auctioneer 
after a selling race, and so on are all part and 
parcel of the silence and secrecy with which 
some love to surround the Turf game. 

To Hubert Delaney racing was a sport. He 
loved horses and, of course, wanted to win races, 
but he had not become an owner of race-horses 
with the expectation of making money out of 
them. Indeed, commercialism in connection 
with sport was to him detestable. He enjoyed 
the excitement of a wager without making a 
business of betting and without making his 
interest in the sport secondary to his interest in 
the state of the odds or his transactions in the 
ring. A level-headed, trusting young fellow, 
who was modestly feeling his way on the Turf, 
so far enjoying each step in his education and 
the fascination of being taken behind the scenes. 
Tim Haley guessed what Colonel: Bellew already 
knew—that the Hon. Hubert Delaney would | 
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_ have no truck with anything which was not 
straight, honest, and above board. 

“You know your orders, Tim?” said the 
Colonel. 

“Yes, sir!” replied the jockey. 

“You'll not have a ride in the first, have 
you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then as soon as they’ve finished weighing 
out for the first race be ready to go to scale and 
T’ll pass you. There’ll be a lot of runners.” 
Raising his voice and addressing the clerk of 
the scales, the Colonel said : 

“You'll pass my jockey for the second race 
before this one’s run, won’t you ? ”’ 

“As soon as ever I get the list of runners,’ 
was the official’s reply. Looking at his card 
for the time of the second race, he added, “I 
get the runners when the declarations close 
three-quarters of an hour before the set time, 
you know. That’ll be a quarter to two for the 
two-thirty race. I'll weigh your jockey any 
time after that. There’s going to be a big field 
according to the probables, so I hope some more 
will come early.” 

“Then I’ll come back here at a quarter to 
two, Tim, and you'll be ready to weigh out,” 
said the Colonel. As an after-thought he added, 
“T’ve brought that little saddle you used in 
Egypt and which you always said was lucky. 
I gave it and the weight-cloths to Scotty, 
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the valet, when I took the colours in first thing 
this morning.” “4 

There was a peculiar little smile on Haley's 
face as he watched Colonel Bellew and Mr. 
Delaney walk away to the clerk of the course’s 
office, whither (unknown to his companion) the 
Colonel was bound to ask for free luncheon 
tickets for them both. The two men lunched 
together, the ladies and the remainder of their 
party having decided to lunch on the train and 
to arrive just in time to see the first race. The 
Colonel, who had suggested this course, pur- 
posely avoided Delaney’s friends by watching 
the opening event from the owners’ stand. He 
wanted no distractions, to be compelled to listen 
to no feminine small talk, and to be free from 
the countless questions with which he knew he 
would be bombarded if he joined Delaney, his 
wife, and the Princess. He hurried into the 
weighing-room as soon as the winner had passed 
the post. On occasion Colonel Bellew used the 
weighing-room as a place of sanctuary and re- 
fuge from those who for one reason or another 
hunted him, In this he was by no means alone. 
Many an owner, trainer, and jockey has done so 
in the past and will do so in the future to escape 
from paddock harpies who are lurking outside 
waiting to pounce on them for money, tips, or 
to ask some other favour. The Colonel watched 
the placed jockeys weigh in, and as soon as they 
had handed their soiled number-cloths to the 
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man who was standing near the dressing-room 
door to collect them, Tim Haley asked for his 
number-cloth, Number 9. Tim, who had never 
before known the Colonel late for an appoint- 
ment, had been ready waiting for at least twenty 
minutes. 

“ Jusso ?”’ asked ‘‘ Numbers,” looking at his 
race-card to verify the figure. 

“ Just-so ! ”’ replied Haley facetiously. 

He was soon in the scale, and, having tried 
himself on the weigh in the jockeys’ room, and 
having now time to remove a small piece of 
lead from one of the leather pockets in the 
weight-cloth on his knee before the clerk of the 
scales looked up from his book, no further 
adjustment was necessary. 

“Number 9. Jusso. 8 stone 8 with rings, 
sir,” called out the jockey. 

“And your name is T. Haley?” said the 
official, spelling out the name as he wrote it, 
then checking the number, weight, and colours 
with the book in front of him, in which was 
pasted a replica of the race-card specially printed 
on gummed slips. Entering some hieroglyphic 
which to him meant “ rings ”’ in the appropriate 
column in his book, the official looked up at the 
jockey and remarked, “ It’s a long time since 
I weighed you, Haley. Where’ve you been all 
this time?” 

‘ Egypt, India, and France, sir,’’ replied Tim, 
smiling. 
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The clerk of the scales looked at the weights, 
making a rapid mental calculation as he did so, 


then gave a signal to the man who manipulated 


them to remove the two-pound weight placed 
against each jockey to prove that he is not 
carrying too much weight. Watching the chair 
slowly descend till the jockey had to lift his 
feet high to prevent them from touching the 
ground, the clerk of the scales said, “‘ That'll do 
nicely,” and Haley thereupon walked over to 
Colonel Bellew, carrying on his arm the saddle, 
with number-cloth and weight-cloth under it, 
and rings and wither-pad laid on top. The 
Colonel took them from him with as much care 
as if he was handling a piece of most delicate 
and priceless china. He was leaning over the 
rail erected to keep from the scale all except 
jockeys and valets. By his side on this rail 
Bellew placed the saddle together with the 
accoutrements, gently resting a hand on it for 
a second or two to make certain it was balanced. 
Other jockeys began to come to scale, and soon 
there were more saddles on the rail. According 
to his plan, the Colonel asked Messrs. 
Weatherby’s representative to allow him to 
look at his Calendar for a few minutes. 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply, and stooping to 
creep under the rails to take the proffered 
Calendar, the Colonel caught the flap of the 
saddle near him with his head and sent it to the 
ground. 
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“Damned clumsy!” he ejaculated, adding 


"as he picked up the scattered cloths, wither-pad, 


and rings, ‘‘ Fortunately it’s my own saddle, so 
no one can curse me.”’ 

After turning over the pages of the Calendar 
for some minutes he seized the opportunity to 
remove his saddle, and, leaving the weight- 
cloth behind, hurried out into the paddock. He 
paused at the weighing-room door as though 
putting the fallen girths over the top of the 
saddle, but actually drawing the empty weight- 
cloth from under his coat. Fearing every 
second that some busybody would call him 
back or run after him with the leads he had left 
behind, he walked quickly to the parade ring, 
beckoned to the boy leading Jusso on his cir- 
cular journey, and led the way till he was under 
the shade of a tree. He soon had the saddle on 
with only one or two spectators watching the 
operation. One of these was “ Midge’ Thorn- 
ton, whose beady eyes were riveted on the 
Colonel as those of a hawk are fixed upon the 
prey below upon which it is about to swoop. 
When Jusso was led back into the parade ring 
the Colonel followed him, watched him circle 
round once, and then turned away, eager now 
that the numbers were up to discover the state of 
the betting market and to note its fluctuations. 

As soon as he was certain that Bellew was not 
likely to return till it was time to give his jockey 
the leg up, ‘‘ Midge ”’ ran across to the weighing- 
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room and gave a signal to Haley, who, as 
arranged, was at the window, that the coast 
was clear. Tim, his overcoat hiding his colours, 
was out in a second with the weight-cloth, and 
quickly explained to Jusso’s lad that “ the silly 
old B.” had forgotten the leads. “ Bring him 
over here and we'll have him saddled again in 
half a tick,” said the jockey. With “ Midge’s ”’ 
help so they had, the horse soon being back 
again in the ring with both weight-cloths under 
his saddle. 

““T weighed out with a heavy sweater on,” 
remarked Haley to “ Midge” as they moved ‘ 
away. “I'll go back and take it off and that'll 
make me draw the right weight with the 
Colonel’s dud lead-cloth.”’ 

The jockey ran back to the dressing-room, 
and telling “ Scotty,” the valet who was looking 
after him, that he was too hot, got him to pull 
off the sweater. “I shall loose a bit going 
round,’ he remarked when “Scotty” sug- 
gested he ought to pass the scale again. 

Haley was one of the first to respond to the 
call ““Come along jockeys! Time you were 
out.” He had, however, to wait in the parade 
ring for the Colonel, who was again delayed by 
his continued evasive game of hide-and-seek 
with the Princess and Mrs. Delaney. Ruby 
Hayes and Hubert Delaney were watching their 
jockey riding Hairstreak out of the paddock on 
his way to the post when the Colonel arrived. 
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“ You know what to do—make a certainty of 
it. There’s nothing to beat you!” almost 
snapped the Colonel in a low tone. 

Tim nodded and handed his light overcoat to 
Jusso’s lad, caught hold of the reins, held up 
his left leg for the Colonel to hoist him into the 
saddle, and the lad led the horse on towards the 
gate leading from the paddock to the course. 

There were seventeen runners and they all 
got away to a good start. For once a race 
finished according to plan, Jusso winning by a — 
length from Hairstreak without much effort on 
Haley’s part. It was a foregone conclusion to 
those skilled in race reading as to what would 
win when the distance had been passed, and 
there were not a few bets booked in running, 
despite the efforts of Nat Wedgewood on Hair- 
streak and the fact that he once seemed to 
respond and get more on fighting terms with 
his stable companion. 

Like the good sportsman he was Hubert 
Delaney was the first to congratulate Jusso’s 
owner as the latter was pushing his way through 
the crowd on the stands to reach the weighing- 
room to see his jockey pass the scale—or, as he 
expected, fail to do so! 

Arriving in the enclosure outside the weigh- 
ing-room as Haley was ‘unsaddling, the Colonel 
was astounded to see the jockey slide two weight- 
cloths off the horse’s back with the saddle. He 
stood rooted to the spot, speechless and petri- 
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fied. So staggered was he that his brain seemed 
temporarily paralysed. He could not under- ~ 
stand it, could not think, and followed Haley as 
_ aman in a trance, full of misgivings and fears, 
but yet convinced that the jockey could not 
draw the correct weight, so must be disqualified. 
‘““T’ll take the winner first,’ said the clerk of 
the scales, and into the chair got Haley. The 
scales official checked the weights on the other 
side, watched the jockey sink down towards the 
ground till the beam had passed the centre 
mark, and then called out, ‘‘ Weighed in at 
2.8” for the information of the Tote liaison 
officer and the telephonist in communication 
with the number-board. As Nat Wedgewood 
took his place in the scale Haley made a dart 
for the dressing-room, not anxious to encounter 
Jusso’s owner, whom he saw pale, and with 
blood on his bitten lips, leaning over the rail 
with his eyes apparently fixed on the scale but 
actually gazing blankly into space. He had 
looked round for the weight-cloth he had left 
behind as though he thought it must still be on 
the rail. He realised that his plans had been 
frustrated, that he was done, and had not only 
lost his last remaining money, but could not 
meet the settlement with the S.P. offices. Never 
in his many ups and downs had he been so con- 
fident of success, never had he congratulated 
himself so much at the end of a race, and never 
had he been in a worse hole than he now was. 
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As he grunted his thanks to the slaps on the 
back and congratulations of those who passed 
by, he was trying to fathom how the weight- 
cloth had got on to Jusso’s back, but dare not 
trust himself to call Haley out of the dressing- 
room to ask him if he could throw any light on 
the mystery. He felt that he wanted to speak 
to no one, that it would not be safe for him to 
do so in his present frame of mind—that he 
wanted to be quite alone. The hitherto coura- 
geous Colonel was for once crushed by defeat on 
the Turf. If it had only been a case of a lost 
wager he would have taken it with sang-froid. 
He had backed too many losers to allow such an 
addition to the number to knock his end in, 
desperately in need of money though he was. 
There was, however, a hidden hand in this 
reverse, some machination which had thwarted 
him, and he could neither solve it nor decide 
how much those responsible for his undoing 
knew. He found himself speculating how they 
might further use their knowledge and, utterly 
depressed, he inwardly admitted that his 
number was up. 

He walked unsteadily out of the weighing- 
room to a quiet corner of the paddock, as an 
animal stricken in body creeps away from the 
torment of its fellows to die. The Colonel 
sought and found a place in which he could 
meditate without disturbance, curse his luck, 
and pull himself together without interruption 
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and without the effort being seen by any one. 
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He was in a state of nerves which was foreign to 
him, and he despised himself, but soon found 
that inward fuming was only adding to the tur- 


-bulence of a mind he wished to calm. Not till 


the horses had gone down to the post for the 
next race and the paddock was almost empty 
did Colonel Bellew move. He then made a bee- 
line for the bar behind the stands, and calling 
for a double brandy, tossed this off neat, lighted 
a cigar, straightened himself, and holding his 
head high, strolled across the paddock to the 
rails to watch the finish of the race. He felt 
more himself, had recovered his composure, and 
was now ready to converse with any one with- 
out betraying what he did not attempt to con- 
ceal from himself—that for him the Turf game 
was at anend. He must inevitably default and 
be posted, for the price he could get for Jusso 
would not nearly pay what he had lost that 
afternoon to the S.P. merchants. Even if 
Hubert Delaney could be induced to buy Jusso 
at a fancy figure he was the Colonel’s only asset 
and must be cashed at once to meet the bare 
necessities of life. He had “ knocked ” on other 
occasions, but had always settled up eventually _ 
with the ring. He saw no prospect of doing so 
with the S.P. offices. He had shot his bolt. 
His “ certainty *’ had come unstuck, and though 
outwardly he was again the inscrutable Colonel 
Bellew of this morning, and yesterday, and 
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_ always, in his heart of hearts he felt down and 
out, depressed and hopeless. His thoughts and 
feelings were not purely selfish. He was sorry 
for Salvo, whom he knew would be badly hit. 
At the bottom Bellew had a sincere liking for 
the tall, immaculate Jew. He, at any rate, 
always behaved like a gentleman, even if he 
had not been born “in the purple.” As far as 
that went, the Colonel reflected, who knew 
where Salvo had been born? No one had ever 
heard him mention any relative. When he left 
a race-course he disappeared utterly and com- 
pletely. Come to think of it, there was a pecu- 
liar accent sometimes noticeable in his speech, 
and on one or two occasions, when suddenly 
angered, the Colonel had noticed his head flung 
up with a gesture that had something kingly in 
it. Supposing, now, just supposing he had 
sprung from one of the princes of Juda! The 
Colonel managed to smile at the trend his 
thoughts had taken. As he did so the horses 
flashed by and he mechanically turned his eyes 
to the judge’s box to see the numbers hoisted 
up, then looking at his card, muttered, ‘‘ I should 
have backed that if I’d had a bet,”’ and walked 
into the club enclosure. 


CHAPTER 7 


COLONEL BELLEW ACCEPTS A 
MYSTERIOUS MISSION 


No sooner had Colonel Bellew entered the club 
than he caught sight of the Princess Zonia stand- 
ing alone by the rail opposite. Had she been 
less strikingly dressed it is probable that the 
Colonel would have been compelled to notice 
her, for her eyes were fixed on the gate leading 
into the enclosure, anxiously watching and wait- 
ing for him. There is some inexplicable mes- 
meric force, power, and influence in the focus of 
eyes, and especially such eyes as those of Prin- 
cess Zonia, and more so still when they reflected 
the tenseness of her state of mind. When 
Bellew’s eyes met hers he involuntarily started. 
He had intended to look for the Princess, and in 
view of his promised appointment had fully 
expected to meet her very shortly. It was 
therefore not surprise which for a moment 
caused him to pause and to feel his heart beat- 
ing faster. He put it down to the state of 
nervous strain and chaos from which he thought 
he had recovered. For a second he frowned at 
what he imagined his own weakness, but his 
frown was rapidly changed to a smile as he saw 
Princess Zonia’s face change and her drawn, 
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anxious expression alter to one of pleasure as 
she smilingly beckoned to him. 

“T suppose you’ve been so busy going about 
your ‘ lawful occasions’ that you could neither 
- see nor think of your friends,” she said quizzi- 
cally by way of greeting. 

Bellew could also be quizzical and retorted, 
“ How do you know, dear lady, that they were 
lawful ? ”’ 

But her mood had changed. “ You promised 
to give me tea. Let’s go now, before the room 
gets crowded.” 

The Colonel felt rather proud of the notice his 
companion attracted as he piloted her towards 
the tea-room. Over a frock of vivid crimson 
she wore a magnificent tiger-skin coat, and 
bizarre as it sounds she looked amazingly 
beautiful and distinguished. 

At the end of the tea-room Bellew selected a 
table from which they could see down the course. 

“China or Indian ?”’ he asked as he placed 
a chair for her. 

“T prefer Russian tea. Do you think they 
can manage that here ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, madam!” The head waiter, 
obsequious, attentive, was bowing at her side, 
‘“‘T will prepare it myself. Would madam care 
for an Othello? I can vouch for their fresh- 
ness. Or perhaps a biscuit ? I keep a special 
box for certain patrons at meetings we cater 
for.”’ 
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She gave the man one of her dazzling smiles. _ 
“Thank you so much. I’d rather smoke a 
cigarette.” ; fc: 

Bellew produced a gold case. He had taken 
pains to have it filled with the best brand of 
Russian cigarettes the city of Manchester could 
provide. As he held the match for her he saw 
his own face reflected in the green depths of her 
eyes, and again that strange thrill to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger penetrated to the 
marrow of his bones. _ 

When the waiter brought the tea Colonel 
Bellew paid for it generously, saying, with a 
sweep of his hand, “ Keep the change.” It had 
always been a maxim of his that when his luck 
was most out, when he couldn’t do right and 
had had a really bad day, then was the time to 
order the best dinner, the best wine, the most 
expensive cigar, and give the waiter the most 
handsome tip. He found that all this not only 
mellowed him, but helped to persuade himself 
that he was in funds, and, to mix metaphors a 
little, on velvet in clover. The waiter looked 
with astonishment at the note in his hand, but 
before he had thrust it into his trouser pocket 
he found that some return was expected. It 
was not altogether in accordance with the 
Colonel's maxim referred to that he had acted 
as he had done. He had noticed the restless 
eyes of the Princess sweeping round the room 
and suspiciously scanning every face. It was 
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evident that she was anxious that they should 
neither be observed nor overheard. 

“See that we are not disturbed, will you ? ”’ 
asked the Colonel. 

The waiter, with a semblance of a smile on 
his face, made no answer, but walked over to a 
spare table and from it took a handful of cards 
with “ Reserved” printed on them. These he 

_ placed on the tables near the Colonel and his 
companion, and turned up the chairs at these 
tables so that it would be seen at a glance and 
from a distance that they were bespoken. 
Bowing to the Princess and Colonel Bellew he 
then went his way to attend to others who had 
come in for tea. 

There was a sigh of relief from Princess Zonia, 
who immediately opened her handbag and took 
from it a page of Horse and Hound. 

“ Read that,” she said, pointing to an adver- 
tisement marked with blue pencil. 

Colonel Bellew took the paper, felt mechani- 
cally for his monocle, fixed it with the peculiar 
facial contortion which always accompanied the 
act, and read : 


“WANTED, the services of a gentleman with 
thorough practical knowledge of English 
race-courses (ex-army officer preferred), to 
plan and superintend the construction of a 
steeplechase and hurdle race-course in the 
Republic of Rubania. The course when 
complete must comply with all the require- 
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ments of the English National Hunt Com- 
mittee. Apply by letter to Steele, Watkin- 
son, Rouse and Hayburn, Eastern House, 
Queen Street, E.”’ 


~The Colonel read the paragraph through twice. 
‘My geography is a bit sketchy,” he said, 
‘especially since Central Europe went into the 
melting-pot. But I believe Rubania is the 
neighbouring state to Scythia, on the latter’s 
northern boundary.” He slowly and carefully 
folded the page, then handed it back to his 
companion. 

“No, keep it,” she said. “I want you to 
reply to that advertisement, and to accept the 
appointment which will be offered to you when 
you do.” 

Bellew raised his eyebrows. ‘And then? ” 
he questioned. 

“ Before we go any further,” replied the Prin- 
cess, “‘it will be necessary to let you into a 
secret, the possession of which, if it became 
known in certain quarters that you knew it, 
would be a very grave danger to you, whether 
you decide to go on with the mission or to drop 
it now. I do not ask you to respect the con- 
fidence I am reposing in you, because I know 
already that I can depend upon you to do so, 
but I do ask you to consider whether you are 
prepared to risk your life by becoming party to 
such a secret ? ” 

Bellew’s expression became grave. The man 
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who now looked intently across the table at the © 
speaker was quite a different person from the 
Colonel Bellew known to Issy Salvo and the 
racing world. 

“There is one stipulation which I must make 
before accepting all the risks which may attend 
my service to the government of your country, 
and that is that there is nothing in such service 
in any way contrary to the interests of Britain.” 

A smile which suggested much more than 
mere satisfaction lit the slanting eyes of his 
companion. She held up her slim hand, very 
much a royal princess, and answered : 

“On that I give you my word. And now 
listen, Jasper Bellew. By the machinations of 
a—a gang of international financiers Scythia 
was shamelessly—wickedly—robbed of the oil- 
fields of Kaspia, which were the very life-blood 
of her existence as a nation. On the wealth 
which flows in millions of gallons from the womb 
of the Scythian land Ivan the First, beloved of 
his people as Ivan the Good, had based all his 
great schemes for the education and ameliora- 
tion of the half-starved peasantry of the country. 
He died. You know the story! And his son, 
a boy scarcely out of his teens, rules in Scythia.” 

She paused for a moment, her eyes down the 
course, where the runners for the next race 
could be seen going to the post. But there was 
no sign of emotion on her white face, which 
Bellew was intently studying, with a gathering 
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_ frown ‘as he received the details of a dastardly — 
crime. The level, determined voice, impersonal _ 
and incisive as a surgeon’s scalpel and impell- 


ing both attention and confidence, went on : 

‘Tyan the Second had hardly ascended the 
throne when the controversy which ended in 
the Kaspia oil-fields being handed over to 
Rubania commenced. Of course, the whole 
thing was what in racing I fancy you call a 
ramp, engineered in London by a big firm of 
Semitic financiers, who put the Armenian Jew, 
Isidor Narbecker, in as President of the Republic 
after the revolution in Rubania. A line of very 
strong fortification has been built between the 
oil-fields and the new boundary of Scythia. The 
Rubanian army has been reorganised and its 
strength doubled. Meanwhile the wealth of the 
oil-fields has been pouring into the pockets of 
the Jew financiers.’’ The Princess spoke with 
heat and indignation, even though her voice 
was subdued. She paused for a moment, then 
continued : 

“The Government of Scythia laid its case 
before the League of Nations, but was told that 
the Convention of Lucarnia was a properly con- 
stituted tribunal, etc., etc. Endless red tape 
communications went backwards and forwards 
without any visible result. Then Ivan the 
Second lost his temper and expelled all Jews 
from his territories. Since then the enmity 
between Rubania and Scythia has risen to fever 
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pitch. The Republic, backed by powerful in- 


terests in London, Paris, and New York, and in 
control of the wealth of the oil-fields, we know 
is plotting to murder Ivan the Second, as it did 
his father, and has its plans completed to change 
the government of Scythia to a republic. If 
it became known that you were in possession 
of this secret your life would not be worth 
that.” The Princess snapped her fingers and 
paused again. 

She watched the man opposite and saw him 
smile, not incredulously, but half carelessly, 
half in admiration of her enthusiasm and 
cleverness. Then she went on: 

“Now, to cut the story short, the task which 
you are asked to perform is to obtain the plans 
of the fortifications on the frontier and informa- 
tion relating to the strength and disposition of 
the army of Rubania. As an Englishman with 
unimpeachable credentials and introductions to 
the people who are promoting the race-course 
venture in Eisengrad, you will have an unsus- 
pected entrance into the country. By the way, 
in view of the pro-Jew sympathies rife in the 
Republic, it might be a good plan to take your 
friend Mr. Salvo with you—oh yes, I know all 
about him ; it is my business to know !—telling 
the Race-course Committee that he is an expert 
in the working of the Tote and betting arrange- 
ments as practised in England.” 

_‘T’m not either a snob or a Judas,” broke in 
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Colonel Bellew, “but Salvo is mot a friend of 
mine. True he has on occasion been employed 
by me as an ally—one who has been paid and 
has done as he was told.” 

“We will not quibble about words, or argue 
regarding degrees of intimacy or friendship. 
My information is that Salvo is a man who is 
resourceful, loyal, dependable, and a linguist. 
He would be useful, but on no account take him 
into your confidence regarding the real nature 
of your mission. This secret you must share 
with no one! It’s too dangerous. Its success 
or otherwise will depend entirely upon yourself, 
with one exception. I shall be there to help 
you.” 

“You!” exclaimed the Colonel in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ But surely your presence would give 
the whole show away ? ” 

“No. When you meet me again you will 
not recognise me, and I shall make myself 
known to you as No. 27.” 

Bellew thought fora moment. “J’ll lay a pony 
to a hayseed I do,” he told himself as he looked 
at her slanting eyes and dark red, sulky mouth. 
Aloud he said, “ But will not my association ~ 
with you in a public place like this race-course 
have drawn the attention of Rubania’s agents 
to me?” 

His companion shook her head. ‘“‘ There are 
only three persons who know that the Princess 
Zonia of Aralo-Riazan has ever been in Scythia. 
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The King is one, you are another, the third you 
may meet oneday. To the rest of the world she 
is an exile from Russia—a homeless outcast.” 

Again Bellew knit his brows in thought. 
What connection had the Russian prince who 
had been found stabbed to death in a West End 
hotel with this business? Had he been this 
woman’s husband? And Hubert Delaney— 
how ? Her husky voice, which Bellew felt 
sure he would recognise anywhere, interrupted 
the train of his thoughts. 

“Well, that’s all,” she said. “‘ Accept im- 
mediately, to-night, the position advertised in 
Horse and Hound, set off as soon as possible to 
carry out the duties required of you by the 
Race-course Committee, and under the cover of 
these duties work to obtain your objective. But 
mark well your comings and goings about this 
slippery, naughty, and wicked world, or you'll 
not remain long in it.”’ Taking a fine platinum 
chain from her neck, she drew out a disc about 
the size of a-shilling. On one side were en- 
gtaved the eagle and crown of Scythia, and on 
the reverse some Russian characters which, to 
him, were undecipherable. Handing the medal- 
lion to the Colonel, she said : 

“ Keep this always with you, but out of sight. 
If circumstances arise which place you in ex- 
treme peril, show it privately to the person in 
supreme authority, at the time and place such 
danger occurs, but only as a last resort.” 
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As the palm of Bellew’s left hand closed on 


the disc and chain, the warmth of the metal, 


drawn from the smooth skin where it had lain 
between her breasts, sent an unaccustomed 
thrill through the tough old campaigner. It 
seemed an intimate link between them. 

“One thing more,” she continued. “ If you 
hear the words Blue Danube used by some one 
addressing you, make a reply which includes 
the words back number. Should the words 
but the river flows on be used in subsequent con- 
versation, you will know the speaker is a friend 
who has a message for you. And now I must 
go.” She was looking towards the entrance. 
“To-morrow {20,000 will be placed to the 
credit of your account at Cox’s. For a time 
good-bye—always good luck !”’ 

Almost before the Colonel had time to rise 
she was halfway across the tea-room, yet she 
seemed to be moving slowly. ‘“‘ How the devil,” 
muttered the Colonel, “ did she know anything 
about Issy Salvo or that I had an account at 
Cox’s?”’ He stared after her in admiration 
and wonder. By the door stood a chauffeur in 
black livery. He saluted stiffly and held the 
door open for her. Bellew just caught a glimpse 
of his narrow hatchet-face and black, slanting 
eyebrows. Bellew grinned. “Talk of the 
devil . . .”’ he quoted. ‘“ Put that feller in red 
tights and there you’d have him.” 
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CHAPTER 8 
COLONEL BELLEW IN FUNDS 


It is amazing what a difference a slip of stamped 
paper with a few figures and a signature written 
on it can make in a man’s mental outlook and 
physical condition. Colonel Bellew looked and 
felt ten years younger than he had done at Hay- 
dock Park. The twenty thousand pounds had 
enabled him to clear up all his difficulties and 
wipe off that list of creditors—a list that might 
well have appalled the stoutest heart and one 
less scrupulous about debts of honour. For the 
first time since he left the army he was clear of 
that spider’s web of race-course intrigue which 
had entangled him, and the fear of the dreaded 
black-list of defaulters issued by bookmakers to 
safeguard their profession. 

A week later he walked down the steps of the 
Cavalry Club, exquisite from his boned and 
polished shoes, over which were white spats with- 
out the semblance of a crease, to his shining 
‘topper,’ which had just the correct tilt. His 
morning coat fitted like a glove, the carefully 
folded grey Ascot stock tie harmonising with 
his striped trousers. He had had his moustache 
clipped quite short, which made it look very 
much darker. His umbrella, rolled as only the 
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was tucked under his left arm as he buttoned 
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his grey gloves. A porter was holding the door 
of the taxi drawn up at the kerb. 

“Where to, sir?’ he asked as the Colonel 
got in. 

“Eastern House, Queen Street,’ was the 
reply. 

As the taxi slid off into the stream of traffic 
the Colonel took out the letter he had received 
in reply to his answer to the advertisement in 
Horse and Hound, and read it again. It was 
quite brief and very polite, requesting the 
favour of a personal interview. 

On presenting his card at the inquiry office 
he was shown at once into the senior partner’s 
room. Mr. Steele rose to shake hands with the 
Colonel. He was a little, dried-up looking man, 
with thin white hair, carefully brushed, and side- 
whiskers. His collar was of the type made 
famous by Mr. Gladstone, and his black silk 
cravat was held in place by a very fine diamond 
pin. Altogether he looked exactly as if he had 
just stepped out of one of Dickens’ novels. 

The room was entirely unlike any solicitors’ 
office the Colonel had seen. It was handsomely 
furnished and a thick Turkish carpet covered 
the floor. Not a single book or paper was 
visible. Mr. Steele sat at a large table desk, on 
the polished mahogany of which lay a blotting — 
pad, a gold fountain pen, and a pencil to match. © 
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Taking a box of Corona cigars from a drawer, 
Mr. Steele offered them to the Colonel. 

“Will you smoke ? ”’ he asked. 

“Thank you. Ill smoke a cigarette if I 
may, replied Bellew, producing his case. ‘‘ Will 
you try one of these ? ”’ 

Mr. Steele took one of the Colonel’s ‘‘ super ”’ 
Russian cigarettes, fixed a monocle in his right 
eye, and critically examined the little fawn- 
coloured cylinder, with its ornate gilt crest 
and crimson lettering. Holding it delicately 
between finger and thumb, he sniffed the 
tobacco, then putting the cigarette down on his 
blotting pad, he looked across at the Colonel. 

“What do you know of Russia?” he de- 
manded almost sharply. 

Colonel Bellew raised his eyebrows and pursed 
his lips. “Very little. I once spent a gorgeous 
month at St. Petersburg as A.D.C. to the 
Military Attaché in pre-war days. Of Soviet 
Russia I know nothing.’”’ He met the other’s 
inscrutable, lack-lustre black eyes nonchalantly. 
Then, sending a series of small smoke rings 
hurrying after the large one already halfway 
up to the ceiling, he let his eyes idly follow 
them. 

Mr. Steele was thinking and endeavouring to 
read mind and character. ‘A cool customer 
and a deep one,” he decided. 

The Colonel was also thinking and endeavour- 
ing to weigh up his man. “I wonder what 
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. nationality the old devil is? He’s an barge. 
looking fish,” he thought. 

Neither spoke for some seconds, then the 

old man said in a low but emphatic voice: 
‘Well, Colonel, you must not take anything of 
this kind to Rubania with you. You know, of 
course, it is a brand that was supplied by special 
command to the Imperial Household. How do 
you come to smoke them ? ”’ 
- The Colonel shrugged his shoulders, a trick 
he had learnt in Paris. ‘‘ I don’t,’’ he answered. 
“At least, not often. I mostly carry them 
about. The truth is they’re very popular with 
the ladies.” 

The solicitor made an impatient movement. 
Were the cigarettes a mere coincidence and 
this sun-tanned ex-soldier a fool or was there 
method in his madness—something to be ex- 
plained? He laughed and waved his thin, 
manicured hand, as if dismissing-such trivial 
things as cigarettes and ladies’ likes and dislikes. 

“Well, Colonel,’ he said once again, “ let’s 
get down to the business in hand. You have 
read the advertisement in Horse and Hound 
and are willing to accept the commission. When 
can you leave for Rubania ? ” 

The lawyer was watching Bellew’s face nar- 
rowly as he spoke, but if he expected to surprise 
the Colonel into betraying his thoughts, he was 
‘“ backing the wrong horse,”’ as Issy Salvo would 
have put it. In the course of his military duties 
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in the East Colonel Bellew had often had to 
deal with the subtle, tortuous Oriental brain, 
with its deep, hidden, treacherous currents, and 
had come across stranger things than are 
dreamed of in the philosophy of the average 
European. His prestige as a “ pukha Sahib” 
had been established by an imperturbable 
dignity of mien and steadfast, immovable 
determination in the face of the most unexpected 
and appalling revelations. He was master of 
both dogged, sphinx-like impassivity and in- 
genuous frankness, behind which his crafty 
brain watched and weighed the issue without 
missing a point or revealing a hint as to his 
thoughts. Princess Zonia had given him warn- 
ing full and fair, and he was not the man to 
disregard it. He had been told that in this 
quest he had no one to depend on but himself. 
He had already decided that the advertisement 
to which he had replied had nothing to do with 
the mission entrusted to him by the Govern- 
ment of Scythia. Why his appointment to the 
post advertised should be a foregone conclusion 
was puzzling. It might be a trap; if so he had 
not the least intention of falling into it. It 
might be a preliminary test of his acumen, 
which if he failed to pass would eliminate him 
at the outset, thus preventing the bungling of 
an incompetent agent from prejudicing the 
plans of his employers. 

Slowly detaching his attention from the smoke 
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_ Tings, he at length replied with an angie 
smile, “‘ Just as soon as you make it worth © 
my while.” 

Mr. Steele nodded. ‘“‘ There will be no diffi- 
culty on that point, Colonel. Your application 
has been selected from a large number of very 
prominent English sportsmen of rank and posi- 
tion as being the most suitable one. The terms 
are—first-class travelling and hotel expenses, 
of course, and {£1,000 on completion of the 
course within nine months. If you can get it 
laid out sooner, so much the better.” 

‘“‘ Given suitable conditions and labour, nine 
months should be ample time for the work; if 
there is not a lot of levelling to be done and new 
turf to be laid,’ replied the Colonel. “‘ But I 
should like £80 of the remuneration paid 
monthly in advance and the balance on com- 
pletion.” 

“I think that can be arranged,” said the 
lawyer. ‘Do you speak the language ? ” * 

‘“T’m afraid my Rubanian is a trifle sketchy, q 
but I believe a sort of Balkan-French is spoken 
among the more educated working classes, many 
of whom, also, have been in the States. Tve 
no doubt I shall be able to make myself under- 
stood.” 

Again Mr. Stecle nodded approval. “ The. 
President is one of the patrons of the scheme. — 
You will be well received and given every 
assistance. You will indent for all material — 
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required to the Commissary at Eisengrad, 
Colonel Prunelle Kadinski by name, and the 
military will supply the labour. But all details 
will be forwarded to you to-morrow in type- 
script. If you will call on these photographers 
I will have your papers and passport prepared.” 
Colonel Bellew took the card handed him 
bearing the photographer’s address. ‘‘ The Pre- 
sident is an Armenian, isn’t he ? ” he asked. 

“ Armenian extraction,” replied Mr. Steele in 
a suave voice. ‘‘ But Isidor Narbecker was 
brought up in New York. He’s more like a 
Yankee than an Asiatic. Jew, of course.” 

“So I understand,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Which 
reminds me—a friend of mine, Mr. Israel Salvo, 
probably one of the greatest authorities on all 
matters relating to race-course betting in Europe, 
would, in my opinion, be of the greatest service 
to the authorities in Eisengrad in drawing up 
rules to regulate betting, with Tote and bookies, 
on this new race-course. Apart from this he is 
also a great linguist and would be invaluable to 
me as my assistant out there.” 

Mr. Steele touched a bell. ‘‘ Bring me the 
papers relating to the Eisengrad race-course,” he 
said to the clerk who answered the summons. 
“‘T believe,” said Mr. Steele, as he opened the 
portfolio the clerk had brought to him, “ that 
you are entitled to appoint an assistant.” He 
turned over the papers. “Yes,” he said. 
“Here we are—(e) folio 10: ‘The Architect ’ 
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—that’s you— may appoint a Scranenteraes : 
‘clerk, or private secretary, at a salary of five © 


pounds (sterling) per week ; second-class travel- 


ling expenses and suitable apartments will be 


provided in Eisengrad.’ ”’ 

The Colonel was on the point of demanding 
first-class travelling and hotel expenses for Issy, 
when a thought struck him, and pursing his lips 
he said, ‘‘ Hardly the kind of terms I would 
care to offer to Mr. Salvo; still, being a friend of 
mine I may be able to persuade him to come as 
a personal favour to me.”’ 

‘““As you please,” said Mr. Steele. “It is 
understood, then—as soon as your papers are 
in order you are ready to go.” He rose, held 
out his hand, and saying, “‘ Well, good-bye, 
Colonel, and good luck,” clearly indicated the 
strange interview was at an end and that the 
visitor was dismissed. 

“TI wonder,” soliloquised the Colonel, as he 
turned into the nearby telegraph office, which 
he had noticed on arrival, “how much the 
frog-faced, uncommunicative old devil knows ? ” 
Then he wrote out a telegram, prepaying the 
reply : 

SALVO c/o MARTIN, 
15, LAMBTON TERRACE, BIRMINGHAM. 

COME UP AT ONCE. URGENT. ROOM 


RESERVED FOR YOU IMPERIAL 
HOTEL.—BELLEW. 
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Colonel Bellew was on the platform when 
Issy Salvo stepped out of the train at St. Pan- 
cras. The latter noted his friend’s alert, pros- 
perous, rejuvenated appearance, but made no 
comment. When, however, instead of a taxi a 
chauffeur in livery held the door of a Daimler 
limousine for them, he lifted his eyebrows. 

“Some one left you a fortune, Colonel ? ’’ he 
said, as they settled down in the luxurious up- 
holstery. 

The Colonel answered the question with 
another : ‘‘ How would you like a six months’ 
holiday on the banks of the Danube ? ”’ 

“ Unless,” rejoined Salvo, “I strike a patch 
of luck quick, I’m likely to spend not six months 
but the rest of my natural life in the work- 
house. In fact, it’s the intermediate period 
which is worrying me most.” 

The Colonel laughed. ‘‘ Haydock was a bit 
of a blow, wasn’t it? But listen.”’ And he told 
him of the Eisengrad race-course contract, con- 
cluding by saying, ‘‘ I’ve had a letter from the 
chief of the gendarmerie, who, it seems, is an 
Englishman, congratulating me on the appoint- | 
ment. I understand it is intended to open the 
course with a grand steeplechase and hurdle 
race meeting. The chief event is to be a four- 
mile ’chase, the Balkan Grand International 
Steeplechase. All the military officers, princes, 
big-wigs, potentialities, presidents, and powers 
have already sent entries. If you can’t collect 
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a packet there, Issy, then your hand has eat 
its cunning. And mind you, we shall be persona 
grata with the giddy government. They’ll pro- 
bably make you a count, Issy. How would 
you like that? Count Salvo de San-Salvo- 
latterly! Covered all over with decorations, 
a pleasant holiday, all expenses paid, no end of 
fun, and such a chance of getting hold of a bit 
of ready as you’ve never had before ? ”’ 

“Colonel,” replied the Jew, “‘ you talk like 
a fairy godmother. I could sit and listen to 
you till the cows come home. It all sounds too 
good to be true. I’m your man. Where you 
go I’m willing to follow, though I’d like to know 
a lot more about it all.” 

“ Naturally,” replied the Colonel. “Til tell 
you all I know myself about this racing scheme = 
as soon as we arrive at the hotel. It’s no good : 
starting the tale here, but there is money in it, ‘ 
old boy, mark my words!” 2 
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CHAPTER 9 
PROSPECTING FOR A RACE TRACK 


COLONEL BELLEW and Mr. Salvo had an un- 
eventful journey across Europe as far as Buda- 
pest, from whence they continued the journey 
by motor-bus. There was considerable delay 
at the frontier post, which appeared to be in 
charge of a troop of carabineers. Their luggage 
was examined and re-examined with close 
scrutiny. The sergeant in charge seemed to be 
upset about something and fired explosive ques- 
tions at the Colonel, whose inadequate Rubanian 
was unequal to deal with the situation and only 
caused the non-com. to become more excited. 
At last, however, an officer arrived on the scene. 
He apologised profusely in French for the delay 
caused by his temporary absence, and explained 
that a noted bandit had been reported to have 
crossed the frontier, none other than Ike Topaz, 
the notorious gunman and kidnapper, who had 
recently found the air of Chicago too sultry for 
him, so had joined a Continental gang. The 
officer looked searchingly at Issy, as he com- 
pared the photograph on his passport with the 
original. 

“That toy soldier had his eye on you all 
right, Issy,’”’ said the Colonel with a grin, when 
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at last they were allowed to resume “thee 
journey. “I hadn’t noticed your similarity to — 
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a gangster before, old man.” 

Salvo was curiously lacking in sense of humour 
and rarely saw anything funny in the Colonel’s 
jokes. ‘‘ That was all eyewash,” he said quite 
seriously. ‘‘ There’s no bandit. They've had 
orders about us from H.Q.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
Bellew. 

“IT know the lingo,” replied Salvo. “I 
understood all they said.” 

“Well, I’m blowed!” The Colonel exploded 
with a roar of laughter. ‘‘ You are a deep one, 
Issy.. And there was I tying my tongue in 
knots trying to make myself understood in this 
infernal patois and you looking on as solemn as 
a judge.”’ 

“The asides were not Rubanian. That was 
Transylvanian,” explained Issy. 

They were now approaching a town, which 
Salvo announced was Syegoesa. - The road ran 
parallel with the broad waters of the Goesa 
River, which divided the town into north and 
south. On the far bank the white houses rose 
tier upon tier against a background of green 
olive trees and grey rock. Presently, pulling 


- up at a riverside quay, they and their luggage 


were transferred to a river steamer, which, by 


way of the Frances Canal, chugg-chugged its - 


way down the Eisen till late the following even- 
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ing. In a pouring rainstorm the steamer de- 
canted them into a sort of gondola, from beneath 
the black canopy of which they peered out at 
narrow canals and dark bridges, till they 
emerged on the Grand Basin of the Plaza Con- 
cordia in the city of Eisengrad. 

“The white square and the lights glittering 
on the dark water remind me of Venice,” said 
the Colonel. 

His companion made no reply; his sombre 
eyes were following the isolated pedestrians who 
hurried along the streaming pavements. 

Turning down a narrow canal the boatman 
stopped at the water entrance of the Hotel New 
York. He pulled a heavy iron chain, and in 
response to the summons of a bell a porter 
came hurrying to fling open the iron-studded 
door. By means of a plank the Colonel and 
Salvo entered the hotel. The door clanged 
behind them. They had arrived in Eisengrad ! 

“ Quite medieval,” said the Colonel. 

“Let’s hope the beds are not,’ rejoined 
Salvo. “ Have you brought any Keating’s ? ” 

The interior of the hotel did not impress the 
Colonel as he glanced round with a look of dis- 
appointment on his face. “Is this the best 
hotel in the place ? ” he demanded. 

Well,” replied Salvo, ‘‘ there’s the Imperial 
‘Palace Hotel on the Promenade. It’s slightly 
more expensive than the New York and con- 
siderably worse otherwise.”’ 
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_ There appeared to be no lift, or if there was Fe 

was out of order, so the Colonel followed the 
porter carrying his suit-cases up the steep, 
narrow stairs. The room allotted to him con- 
tained only the bare essentials—a crazy brass 
bedstead, a table covered with white oilcloth 
did duty as a wash-hand-stand, the mirror on 
the dressing-table was held in position with a 
wad of tightly folded newspaper, and a cheap, 
threadbare carpet covered the floor. 

“What a hole! ”’ muttered the Colonel as he 
looked round in disgust. “‘ If this is their idea 
of first-class hotel expenses it’s not mine! ” 


But the room was clean, and on turning back 


the bed-clothes he saw there were two hot- 
water bottles between spotless sheets. At any 
rate, there seemed to be no grounds for Issy’s 
dark prognostications ; all the same, the Colonel 
took the precaution of making a little ring of 
Keating’s round each foot of the bed before 
retiring for the night. ‘“‘ Advanced posts,” he 
called them. He slept like an old campaigner 
not only used to Continental beds but also to 
roughing it in the open. 

The following morning found the Colonel 
and Issy enjoying coffee and rolls at a table 
placed at one of the bay windows of the 
restaurant, which was on the first floor and 
commanded a fine view of Constitution Square 
and the broad avenue leading up to the Royal 
Palace, now renamed the White House by 
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| Bp secident Narbecker. Had it not been for the 
_ secret mission, Colonel Bellew would have looked - 
forward to the immediate future with happy 
expectancy. A real lover of horses and racing, 
the selection of a site and laying out of a race- 
course in a new country was a task which 
suited him exactly, and he wished that was the 
only business he had to carry out. There was 
one other thing, small in itself, which neverthe- 
less was worrying him. The incident on the | 
frontier and Salvo’s subsequent remarks clearly 
showed that he was no stranger to Eisengrad. 
Why, then, had the Jew not said so when he had 
been told their destination and plans for the 
journey were discussed in England? The 
Colonel was uncomfortable about this reticence, 
but knew Issy too well to attempt to probe the 
mystery by direct questions. They could wait. 
Obviously the best way to gain the confidence 
of the authorities here was to start at once to get 
the race-course into shape. 

“Of course,’’ he was saying as he buttered 
another crisp roll, “ one can’t see much of the 
country from the deck of a steamer, but apart 
from the river meadows, where the going would 
probably be up to the hocks in wet weather, the 
city seems to be surrounded by mountain 
Tanges, more suited to hound-trailing than 
horse-racing.”’ 

“The high range is farther away than you 
would think,’ said Salvo. ‘‘ There are vast 
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plateaux of grazing land between here Be the. 


frontier, in the uplands.”’ 

The Colonel took a map from the capacious 
pocket of the rough tweed shooting-coat he was 
wearing with light drab riding-breeches and 

-_field-boots. 

‘Well, I should think the best plan is to hire 
a car and scout round,” he said, opening the map 
and upsetting the milk-jug in the process. “I 
suppose I ought to report to this Colonel 

Kadinski, who seems to have the thing in 
hand. Wonder where the blighter is to be 
found ?” ‘ 

“T shouldn’t bother him to-day,” said Issy. 
“Have a look round on your own, as you 
suggested, and then you may have something 
definite to tell him. The roads are pretty 
hopeless. We'll do better on horseback. I told 
the porter before you came down that we should 
want a couple of hacks, and he promised to have 
them here by ten.” 

“Qh, good!” said the Colonel cheerfully. 
“ That’s a great idea.’’ He looked at Issy’s 
smart grey flannels. “ Have you got riding kit 
with you ?” 

“Flannel bags will do for me,” replied 
Issy. ‘‘ These post horses don’t require riding. 
You sit on a saddle about as wide and flat as a 
horsehair sofa and kick them along.” 

“Oh!” said the Colonel, rather crestfallen. 
Then, cheering up, he added with a grin, “ It’ll 
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spoil the creases in those immaculate flannels of 
yours, Issy.” 

The waiter came in with a fresh supply of hot 
milk and announced, “ There’s Major Fox 
inquiring for you in the hall, sir.” 

The Colonel looked at Issy. ‘‘ Better have 
him in, what?” and to the waiter, ‘“‘ Bring 
Major Fox in, waiter, and—er—another coffee 
cup.” 

“Very good, sir,”’ said the waiter, and as he 
turned to go an officer in the light grey uniform 
of the gendarmerie appeared in the doorway. 

“Sit down—sit down—don’t let me disturb 
you,” he exclaimed as the Colonel and Salvo 
rose to greet him. ‘‘ They told me in the office 
you were at breakfast. Hope I’m not intrud- 
ing? 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the Colonel. 

“Waiter! A chair for Major Fox, and more 
coffee. 

“Tm delighted to meet you. Let me intro- 
duce Mr. Salvo, my secretary on this race-course 
business.” 

Major Fox was a thin man of medium height, 
and his slightly bowed legs told of a lifetime 
spent in the saddle. His pale blue watery eyes 
were set rather close together, overshadowed by 
prominent brows, whilst his mouth was hidden 
by a ragged reddish moustache. It was probably 
the colour of his pointed nose that inspired the 
Colonel’s order to the disappearing waiter, ““ And 
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a bottle of rum, waiter.’”’ Then, turning to the 
visitor, who had slumped rather wearily into the 
chair provided, ‘‘ You'll take a cup of coffee ? 
By the way, have you breakfasted, or will 
yous. 5 er 

“ Thanks,” said Major Fox. “ I’ll be glad of 
acup of coffee. Asa matter of fact I’ve been out ~ 
since five a.m. with my merry men, up at that 
damned frontier post. Those carabineers 

telephoned that they had arrested Topaz, the 
Chicago gangster. The fellow turned out to be 
an Englishman, a novelist. He’d a portable 
typewriter with him—said he was getting local 
colour.. You wouldn’t believe what putrid 
bilge he’d written.” 

Colonel Bellew poured out a steaming cup of 
coffee and laced it stiffly with rum. “ Pass the 
sugar, Issy. You'll need some _ breakfast, 
then.”’ He called for the waiter, but Major Fox 
held up his hand. 

“Many thanks, but breakfast will be ready 
waiting for me when I get back. I just called 
in for a drink, and hearing you’d arrived I 
thought I’d like to give a word of welcome. 
We're all frightfully bucked about this steeple- 
chase course, you know. By the way, if you’ll 
come round to the club this afternoon I'll 
introduce you to some of the people who matter 
here, and the secretary shall put you on the 
honorary members’ list.”” He finished the coffee 
at a gulp and got up. ‘“‘ Cheer-oh!”’ he said. 
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“See you later,” and stumped out, his spurs 
jingling. . 

The Colonel and Issy watched him ride up the 
Royal Avenue. “The fellow can ride,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ That’s a blood ’un he’s on.” 

“What’s he remind you of?” said Issy 
slowly, as he lit a cigarette. 

The Colonel half closed his eyes in thought. 
“Yes!” he rejoined. “‘ Now whatis it?” He 
pondered for a moment. “I know, Reynard 
the Fox! Now whatever made you think of 
that, Issy ?”’ 

The Jew laughed. “‘ His namesake,” he 
retorted. ‘‘ Fox by name and fox by nature! ”’ 

Salvo looked at his watch. ‘‘ The horses will 
be here in ten minutes. I suggest we put some 
lunch in our pockets and make a day of it.”’ 

“Good idea!” agreed the Colonel. ‘* Hard- 
boiled eggs, some of those rolls buttered, a 
piece of cheese, and a bottle of that Tokay we had 
last night.”” He lit a cigarette, got up, and 
asking Salvo to order the luncheon packages, 
strolled out. Ten minutes later Issy found him 
in the stable-yard looking over two stout, half- 
clipped, not too well groomed roadsters, in 
charge of a shock-headed boy. 

“Not too bad at all, Issy,’’ Bellew said as 
Salvo joined him. “‘ Saddlery a bit antiquated 
certainly, but the horses are better than your 
description and my own experience of Conti- 
nental hacks led me to expect. The way some of 


‘the French mounted cavalry horses and eines 
in the War was too appalling for words. But ~ 
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then our own gunners died like flies. These 
skins look up to a bit of weight and as though 
they’d give you a decent feel.” 

‘Hope you'll not change your opinion after 
a couple of hours in the plate! Which'll you 
have? ”’ said Issy, as he slipped a bottle of wine 
into each of the holsters originally intended to 
accommodate the old type of substantial pistol. 

“The grey is up to most weight,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ You’d better ride the bay.” He 
watched Salvo as he picked up the reins and 
swung himself easily into the saddle. Although 
acquainted with his knowledge of horses he did 
not know that the Jew could ride. The Colonel 
was learning quite a lot about Israel Salvo that 
he would never have dreamt of in Issy the 
professional backer of horses. Giving the groom 
a tip, the Colonel mounted and the two rode 
out of the yard together. 

Clear of the city the road became a road in 
name only, being pitted with shell holes, the 
legacy of the late revolution. In some places 
it was a mass of deep ruts, in others the loose 
shingle and stones suggested a dried-up river 
bed more than a road. 

“I don’t wonder,” remarked the Colonel 
presently, “ that you advised horses as a means 
of transport in preference to a car. I see one 
great crab to any likely spot we might find in 
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this direction. How are you going to transport 
a crowd over roads like this? A race-course is no 
good without ready access and a crowd.” 

“ There’s a railroad between the new oil-fields 
and Eisengrad,” replied Salvo. ‘“‘ It’s a double 
line and passes not far from the district I have 
in mind. If you decide on this to lay down a 
track, then the idea would be a race-course 
station and a loop-line extension.”’ 

The Colonel rode on in silence for a while, 
and then could restrain curiosity no longer. 
“You seem to know this country remarkably 
well, Issy.”’ 

Salvo nodded. “Yes. I was born in a 
village within fifty miles of Eisengrad, but I 
have private reasons for wishing to forget the 
fact and the past.” 

“Sorry, old man,”’ said Bellew, and tactfully 
changed the subject. 

The road had now become a mule track pure 
and simple, and the gradient steeper. Presently 
it led to a pass between sheer cliffs which rose to 
a height of fifty feet on either side, suddenly 
emerging on to a level table-land, from which, 
along the valley on the right, a heavy mineral 
train could be seen crawling along like a centi- 
pede. ‘‘ That’s the line,” said Salvo, pointing 
with the cane he was carrying. “It passes 
within a few miles of the head of the valley.” 

“Does it run through into Scythia ? ” asked 
the Colonel. 
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“No. The oil-fields are the terminus. The 
- communication with Scythia is by the motor- 


road which lies just behind those hills. It’s 
a ‘first-class’ road, according to the map, 
metalled and fenced. The frontier there will be 
an armed camp, I expect. I doubt if even an 
event like a race-meeting would tempt a Scythian 
to set foot on Rubanian soil. If he did, he 
might have difficulty in getting back again.” 

As the mule track debouched from the gorge 
and they reached the open plateau, the sun 
broke through a thin veil of clouds and gilded 
the rolling downs which stretched to the far 
distance, the purple hill on the left, and the 
valley on the right. The Colonel suddenly 
pulled up his cob. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “ What an 
ideal site for a race-course! This short, mossy 
grass is a bit thin in places, but with a sandy 
subsoil like there is here the going could be 
made excellent with a minimum of labour. 
Those stony patches would have to be dealt 
with, but that should not be difficult. And 
what a magnificent natural grandstand those 
hills would make ; the whole thing reminds me 
of that delightful course at Hexham.” The 
Colonel was brimming over with enthusiasm. 
“ This is the very place,” he added. ‘‘ I can see 
it all now in my mind’s eye.” 

“And have you noticed,” said Issy, ‘‘ how 
this course is naturally enclosed for you? The 
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gorge at this end and the proposed railway 
station at the other would be the only two 
entrances. You could have a turnstile at the 
grand entrance at the head of the gorge, where 
the masses could pay their levs to go on the 
course, and I’ve no doubt the Ministry of 
Transport could be persuaded to make a motor 
road up to the gates. As you see, you’ve acres 
and acres of parking ground, sufficient for every 
wheeled vehicle in Rubania.” 

The Colonel nodded. ‘“‘ Yes, it must be halfa 
mile wide, and how long is this stretch of down- 
land?” He stood in his stirrups, shading his 
eyes with his hand, in his endeavour to judge the 
distance. “‘ What’s this thing coming?” he 
asked, catching sight of a strange contraption 
lumbering along from the foothills on the left. 

“A farm wagon,” replied Issy. “ By the 
look of the grass the plateau is used for grazing 
sheep. There’s probably a farmhouse in that 
shallow valley.” 

“Come on. Let’s have a chat with the 
driver,” said the Colonel, trotting off. 

Nearer approach showed the wagon to be a 
four-wheeled arrangement, hung low on wheels 
made entirely of wood. It was drawn by a pair 
of lean and melancholy-looking kine, plodding 
slowly in the wake of the man who trudged 
ahead, using a six-foot hazel ox goad as a walking 
stick. He was clad in cotton trousers, baggy at 
the top and tight-fitting from the knee down- 
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wards. "His shoes had turned-up points, and a ss 
short dark-blue jacket of hand-woven woollen 


cloth over a white shirt completed his costume. 
‘His head was covered by a high-crowned hat of 
soft felt. It had once been black, but was now 
faded to a variegated green. His skin was 
tanned to the colour of a walnut, and his high- 
bridged nose and heavy, drooping black 
moustache lent an air of ferocity which was 
discounted by the flashing smile with which he 
greeted the Colonel. 

The latter cleared his throat, and took a long 
breath preparatory to letting off a cheery 
salutation in his choicest Rubanian. ‘“ Bo- 
gam: ” he began, but before he could utter 
another word he was completely taken aback 
by the countryman, who said: 

“Say, folks, I guess yoo’s from lil’ ole Noo 
Yark. JI wanna hear all the noos real bad. If 
you’s figurring to have a run over these downs 
I’d be glad if yous call at my cabin on the way 
back. I’ve a cask of top-hole Moster wine, or 
if you’s on the water wagon, I’ve soft drinks too, 
butter-milk that'll do yous livers good. Say, is 
it a deal? Do we fraternise lil’ later on ? ” 

Issy sat his horse with a faint smile on his 
dark face, but the Colonel went off into a roar 
of laughter. ‘“‘ Well, if that doesn’t beat cock- 
fighting! Here I come across a chap in the 
mountains of Rubania who looks as if he was 
leading his wagon across a chapter in the Old 
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Testament, and he talks to me in good 
American! We don’t happen to be Yanks, 
friend, but if you'll have us, we’ll be delighted to 
sample that butter-milk of yours on our way 
back.” 

“O.K.,” said the wagoner, with true 
American laconicism, as he trudged on, followed 
by his team. 

The Colonel watched him thoughtfully, the 
corner of his eye on Issy’s inscrutable face. 
Things were shaping well. So far, in spite of his 
ceaseless vigilance, the Colonel had seen no 
sign of suspicion or of any suspicious characters 
watching or following him. This suggested site 
for a new race-course, situated as it was within 
six or eight miles of the Scythian frontier, 
might easily turn out to be a valuable aid in 
getting across the frontier quickly if danger 
pressed too insistently. He did not quite see 
how as yet, but he felt there were possibilities to 
be explored in this direction when his mind 
was less occupied. His enthusiasm was a little 
damped by wondering if he had been wise in 
bringing Issy Salvo. Born in Rubania, were his 
sympathies with the murdered King or the 
Republican Government which had usurped his 
power? The Colonel wished Salvo had been 
more frank with him in London, and hoped that, 
true to racial instinct, the Jew took no interest 
in the politics of the land in which he had been 
born, except in so much as the government in 
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power was Semitic or anti-Semitic in its _ 


attitude and feeling. Colonel Bellew was fully 
alive to the advantages which might follow 
upon having a friend in the farmer who lived in 
such a strategical position, and he felt that he 
could do quite well without Issy’s watchful eye 
on him during the visit to the farm. For the 
hundredth time since his arrival in Rubania the 
Colonel decided he would have to watch his 


step. He turned to Salvo with a laugh, as if he © 


had not a care in the world. 

“Did you ever see such a comic turnout? 
And where did he learn to speak like that ? ” 

“A large proportion of the young men 
emigrate to the States, where they earn good 
wages. After a while they get homesick and 
come back. Having saved a bit of money, they 
buy a farm, or one of those quaint little water- 
mills, or an inn—which they invariably call the 
Hotel New York—but they never tire of talking 
about their experiences in America and the 
money they earned there. They all intend 
going back, but somehow they never do,” 
added Issy. 

The next hour was spent riding about the 
plateau. It was half a mile wide and about a 
mile and a half long, and the more the Colonel 
saw of it, the greater the possibilities he saw in it 
for a race-course. “‘ It’s so well drained,” he 
said, “that the wettest weather wouldn’t stop 
racing, and even in the dry season the sandy 
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soil under this short, springy grass would keep 
the going in excellent condition. The sheep 
would have to be driven out on racing days,” 
said the Colonel, pointing to several large flocks 
grazing on the hills at the foot of the mountain 
range. At the far end of the table-land a 
mountain torrent had cut a deep chasm in the 
sandy subsoil. It was about thirty-six feet 
wide, and ten or twelve feet below the banks the 
torrent roared and raged on its way into the 
valley far below. The Colonel rode up to the 
edge and looked down. ‘“ Phew!”’ he said. 
“ Effective boundary fence for his sheep. Save 
all expense in that direction.” 

“T’m not so sure,” said Issy. ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
wonder if he doesn’t lose a sheep or two down 
there now and then—don’t go too near the edge.” 

On the far side of the gorge a number of 
farms could be seen dotted about and surrounded 
by enclosed fields of maize and potatoes. The 
fences were dry walls and posts and rails. 

“The village of Monastir lies just behind 
those hills,” explained Salvo. ‘“‘ That’s where I 
would suggest the proposed station is built. It 
would not mean more than about four miles of 
loop-line to connect with the main line running 
to the oil-fields. It would give an enormous 
fillip to the agricultural interests of Monastir and 
the outlying farmers, who could then get their 
eggs, milk, and poultry to the markets in 
Eisengrad.”’ 
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“ But why on earth,” exclaimed the. Coloneh = 
‘has this not been done long since? It’s an 
obvious necessity.” “ 

Salvo smiled. ‘It’s the way they do—or 
don’t do—things in the Balkans. All these 
farmers aim at is producing just sufficient to 
keep themselves alive. Beyond that they 
wouldn’t do a stroke of work.” 

“And does this gorge run right up into the 
mountains?” asked Bellew. 

“Yes. It’s much the same as you see it here 
from the Devil’s Falls, a sheer drop of two 
hundred feet, to the new railway bridge at 4 
Monastir,” replied Issy. 

Colonel Bellew sat staring at the wide chasm 
and the fertile land that lay beyond—a grand 
hunting country, stiffly fenced, but nothing 
that a good horse and a bold rider could not get 
over. “ How far does this cultivated country 
extend ? ” he asked. 

“ Right up to the outskirts of Khorassa. The 
Devil’s Gorge was the old frontier line between 
Scythia and Rubania. Those farms you see 
and the cultivated land used to belong to 
Scythia. Now it and the oil-fields belong to 
Rubania. The new frontier is marked by iron 
palings set across the valley about a mile from . 
Khorassa. It’s pretty well patrolled both day 
and night, I’m told.” 

Colonel Bellew rubbed his chin, the strategist 
in him uppermost. “Ha!” he thought. ‘“ The 
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heart of Scythia laid open to her enemy! Her 
natural defences taken from her.” His hard 
blue eyes had a gleam of steel in them as he 
looked across the sunlit hills and pleasant 
valleys. The heritage of that boy king, in 
deadly danger from the assassin’s knife and the 
cohorts of his enemies massing within his 
stolen frontiers. “Ha!” The Colonel was 
feeling young again. Anger was stirring the 
blood that had grown cold in the veins of a first- 
class fighting man. Was it only anger? Or 
was there something more potent at work? 
Certain it was that the seed that had been 
planted so skilfully by Zonia of Aralo-Riazan 
was germinating. 


CHAPTER 10 


COLONEL BELLEW AS HANDICAPPER AND 
INQUIRY AGENT 


THE laying out of the steeplechase course 
progressed apace. The fences were all built, 
and a streamlet had been diverted from the 
mountains across the course to the water jump 
in front of the grandstand, which was nearing 
completion. Issy had been an invaluable “ clerk 
of works.” His diversity of knowledge was as 
amazing as his industry. With six weeks still 
to go, the Colonel found that he had nearly 
completed his job, and each day found him more 
satisfied with it. But although he had been 
received in the most exclusive circles of society, 
. both military and diplomatic, he had not suc- 
ceeded in hearing a single hint or whisper relating 
to the new fortifications. He was becoming 


anxious as to the more serious part of his — 


mission, and had ridden one afternoon in the 
direction of the frontier between Monastir and 
Khorassa, but had been politely, if firmly, 
turned back. After that he had noticed on two 
separate occasions his movements were being 
watched. He had made a point of cultivating 
the acquaintance of the sheep-farmer, Nickolas 
Druska, whose house he and Issy had visited on 
the day of their first exploration of the plateau. 
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At the Colonel’s instigation, Nickolas had built 
a range of stabling and opened a café, which 
was doing an excellent trade with the work- 
people on the course as patrons. He was also 
promised a rent far in excess of his expectations 
from the Steeplechase Committee for the use of 
his land. Hence he looked upon Colonel 
Bellew as something in the nature of a saviour. 
Every week Nickolas sent a number of sheep 
to the military camp in the Monastir valley for 
fresh meat rations, and Bellew contemplated the 
idea of disguise as a shepherd, only to dismiss it 
as being impracticable. He had plied Major Fox 
with whisky in the smoke-room of the club, in 
the hopes of getting him to talk, but the Colonel’s 
most artistic efforts to guide the conversation in 
the desired direction always came up against a 
blank wall. Either the man knew nothing or he 
knew too much, and, as is the case with some 
men, the more whisky he imbibed, the less 
talkative Fox became. The Colonel was com- 
pelled to admit that, despite his love of the 
bottle, the Major did his job well. The gendar- 
merie of Rubania were efficient. The bands of 
brigands which had infested the mountain 
passes before his advent had been hunted down 
and routed out ; and the days when it had been 
easy to bribe the police were past. Fox had 
accepted the bribes and then hung the brigands. 
Colonel Kadinski had proved equally un- 
satisfactory as a source of information. It had 
10 


‘not taken Bellew long to discover that fe 
gentleman directed all his surplus energy towards 
diverting Government funds into his own — 


pocket, but at the moment Bellew did not see 
how he could turn this knowledge to account. 
The army officers who foregathered at the 
club had but one theme of conversation, and 
that was horses and racing. Neither at the 
club nor at their own mess, at which Bellew 
was a constant and welcome guest, did they 
ever talk shop. The Colonel honoured them for 
this ; it was in keeping with the tradition of the 
British Army. But it got him no “ forrader,” 
and his respect for the Minister for War, General 
Varna, rose accordingly. He had dined twice at 
the Minister’s house, once en famille and once at 
a very grand dinner graced by His Excellency’s 
presence. The President had been very affable, 


and expressed not only appreciation of the 


Colonel’s work on the new course but also his 
intention of entering a horse for the big steeple- 
chase to be run over it. 

Colonel Kadinski had asked Bellew to look at 
an aged ‘chaser advertised for sale in Budapest. 
“T alzo in ze fashion must be,” he had said. 
“ You, mine frient, puy for me ze zdeeple cheval. 
We get off, click, dam quick. Yes? No?” 

Prunelle Kadinski was very fond of airing his 
knowledge of English, which, however, consisted 
mainly of barrack-room slang and. inapposite 
clichés. 
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Major Fox was to ride his own horse, an 
English thoroughbred, and several of the army 
officers were also to “ go round.” The entries 
were most satisfactory, and included two from a 
racing stable in Vienna and one from Belgrade. 
The day before the entries closed the Committee 
had asked Colonel Bellew to undertake the 
duties of handicapper. 

“ How the devil can I be expected to handicap 
this lot ? ” he had said to Issy as they sat in the 
lounge of the hotel looking at the list of twenty- 
seven names which comprised the entries up to 
date. ‘‘ With the exception of about three, 
none of them have any known public form. 
It’s a mere farce.” 

Salvo smiled his sardonic smile. ‘‘ And what 
is most handicapping but a mere farce? It has 
been argued that to dispense with handicapping 
would result in ridiculous anomalies, and that a 
correct handicap would result in all the twenty 
or more starters in a race like the Grand National 
finishing together in a line.” He gave a short 
laugh. ‘‘ What more ridiculous anomaly than 
that could you imagine? What it actually 
achieves is to prevent the best horse winning. 
Surely you can manage to do that?” 

“‘T’m not so sure,” said the Colonel. ‘“‘ You 
know what Mrs. Beeton said—‘ First catch your 
hare.’ I’ve got to find out which is the pick of 
the bunch.”’ 

“ Well, if you can’t, who can ?”’ asked Salvo. 
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— At any rate, you’re unprejudiced. I can giv 


on whatever horse Major Fox is to ride.” 


“ He'll be riding his own of course,” said the q 


Colonel. 
‘Don’t be too sure. He’s a wily bird, is our 
Chief of Police. But whichever of these twenty- 


~ geven horses he rides, that horse will win, unless 


you veextinguishedits chance with dead weight.” 


The Colonel frowned. “‘ How do you know 


the capabilities of the other jockeys? There 
may be some good men amongst them. These 
Austrians, for instance. You’ve seen the 
Austrian team ride at Olympia ? ” 

‘“T don’t know anything about the others,” 
admitted Salvo, “but I know Fox’s riding. 
The last time I saw him go round was at a little 
bona fide hunt meeting in Yorkshire. There 
were six races. He was riding in five. I never 
looked at the horses, I simply backed Fox, and 
he won all five races. He’d have won, which- 
ever horse he was riding.”’ 

The Colonel was frowning at his list of entries. 
‘““T suppose I shall have to do the job, but the 
thing’s absurd. As regards Fox, I can’t handi- 
cap his horse on the assumption that he’s going 
to ride it. Besides, it wouldn’t be fair to 
handicap the rider and not the horse.” 

Salvo gave another of his short laughs. 
“Fair?” he said. “ What fairness is there in 
any handicapping ? It’s guess work, as one so 
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often sees by the difference in the weights 
allotted to the same horses, in the same company, 
in the same Calendar, by various handicappers. 
It’s a continual inducement to owners and 
trainers to throw dust in the eyes of these 
well-paid officials. Indeed, unless some owners 
do deceive the handicapper they win no races. 
But one thing I can tell you is certain, and that 
is that George Fox is a stone better over a 
country than any other rider in Rubania, ~ 
amateur or professional.” 

After this emphatic announcement ‘Salvo 
reached for his hat and got up. “See you at 
dinner,” he said, and sauntered out. 

Colonel Bellew gazed thoughtfully after his 
tall, distinguished-looking friend, who had 
recently developed a habit of disappearing 
during the afternoon. Now what... ? 

Colonel Bellew again turned his attention to 
the list of entries lying*on the table in front of 
him. He had taken the precaution to bring 
with him the last two volumes of the General 
Stud Book and the bound Flat and Steeplechase 
Calendars from 1930 onwards. He knew that 
there were Continental Stud Books and Calendars 
at the officers’ mess which he could easily 
borrow, but even so he would have to rely 
pretty much on the ages, pedigrees, and per- 
formances as supplied by the owners of the 
twenty-seven horses whose names were before 
him. The whole thing was obviously open to 
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" gross fraud and a scandal at the very feces a 
meeting. His own knowledge of the villainy — Bs : 
practised by a small section of those on the 

_ Turf made him suspicious, and the more he saw 
the loopholes there were for fraud, the less he 
liked the position forced upon him. The fact 
of the matter was that, apart from not wanting 
to be made a fool of by rogues, Colonel Bellew 
had decided as he left the paddock after the 
disastrous ending of his schemes there that he 
was through for ever with racing crooks and 
crookedness. Involuntarily he recalled this 
resolve, and longed to get hold of the plans the 
Princess had mentioned to him. If he could _ 
succeed in so doing he would be set on his feet, 2 
and would devote the rest of his life endeavouring 
to buy young animals like winning a National. _ 
He would train them himself, and they should 

- run in no other race, or at all till they were 
eight years old. He’d give the handicappers 
something to make them put their thinking caps 
on. They would be reduced to handicapping 
Jasper Bellew, breeder and trainer of steeple- 
chasers, not the supposed performance of the 
horses he owned. But he would have to get | 
hold of those plans first. He knit his browsin ~ 
thought. How? How? Heseemedtobeno — 
nearer now than he was six months ago. 
Suddenly an impulse moved him to go across to 
the Imperial Palace Hotel for a drink. He was 
sure to meet some of the officers from the cavalry _ 
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_ camp at Monastir, and one of them might drop — 
a hint. He’d bowed three times to the new 
moon last night. Perhaps it would bring him 
luck. 

In the smoke-room at the Imperial Palace he 
found Major Fox sitting at one of the little 
tables with General Varna. As soon as the 
latter saw him he called to him to join them. 

“How are you, Colonel Bellew?’ he said 
_genially. “‘ How’s the race-course progressing ? 
What’ll you drink ?”’ He gave the order to a 
waitress who had followed Bellew into the room. 

The Colonel took a chair opposite General 
Varna and facing the door, Major Fox sitting 
_ between them. On the Colonel’s right a big 
mirror was let into the wall, which made the 
room appear twice its actual size. 

“The fences are all finished now, sir,” said 
the Colonel in reply to the minister’s question. 
“ According to my instructions they are exact 
replicas of the Aintree fences.’’ He shook his 
head doubtfully. ‘‘ Do you think it rather too 
much to ask of these horses? Would it be 
better if I lowered them three or four inches ? ”’ 

Fox was about to reply when the waitress 
entered balancing a tray. She was dark and 
petite, with a gipsy look about her and black, 
flashing eyes. When she saw the Colonel she 
stopped, the tray tilted, and the glasses crashed 
on to the floor. With a cry she turned and 
fled. 
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Major Fox tured and looked at the mirror 


behind him. ‘‘ Gosh!” he ejaculated. “ The 
girl stared at the mirror as if she’d seen a ghost.” 

A maid came in, wiped the floor, and swept up 
the pieces, followed by a waiter who brought the 


drinks. He was full of apologies. The girl, he — 


said, was subject to attacks of nerves. The 
sight of so harmless a thing as a cockroach was 


enough. Would His Excellency pardon—mercs, 


merct. He bowed himself out backwards. 
Varna lifted his glass. “‘ Here’s success to the 
race-course,” he said. With a musical “cling- 
clang’ they touched glasses. “‘ Success to the 
race-course,’’ echoed the Colonel and Major Fox, 
and drank the toast. While the last named was 
delivering his homily on the Aintree fences, 
Colonel Bellew looked idly in the mirror, which 
reflected his own and General Varna’s profile. 
Suddenly his attention to what Fox was 
saying became merely perfunctory. Shave off 
the Minister of War’s imperial and his upturned 
moustachios, and do likewise with his own 
close-clipped “tooth brush” moustache, and 
the two faces were alike as two peas out of the 
same pod. It was striking! Was this the 
explanation of the waitress’s sudden and strange 
behaviour? The Colonel hardly thought so. 
Varna’s beard and moustachios effectively hid 
the amazing likeness. Probably the girl was 
new to the place and not yet accustomed to the 
fauna which frequented the gilded precincts of 
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the Imperial Palace Hotel. A two-inch cock- 
roach on her tray, similar to the one he saw 
disappearing down a crack between the floor 
and the wainscoting, might easily have been 
responsible for her conduct. As the Colonel was 
speculating a huge twelve-cylinder Fiat slid 
past the window and drew up at the hotel 
entrance. General Varna got up. “ Here’s 
the car, Fox,” he said, and taking leave of 
Colonel Bellew, they went out together. 

That evening at the very moment when 
Colonel Bellew (who had gone in extensively for 
amateur theatricals during his tenancy of Swan- 
lost Park), behind his locked and bolted door, 
was artistically attaching an “‘ imperial ”’ to his 
chin with spirit gum, the Chief of Police was 
subjecting a dark, gipsy-like girl to severe cross- 
examination in his private room. The methods 
of the police in Rubania were not always very 
delicate, considerate, or kindly, as the late 
unlamented brigands had found to their cost. 


CHAPTER 11 
A LAST-MINUTE ENTRY 


COLONEL BELLEW took his duties as handicapper 


very seriously. A thorough sportsman, he 


dreaded being unfair to any horse, so was at no 
end of trouble to discover the merits of all the 
animals entered for the big ’chase. They were 
to him unknown quantities, and where possible 
he went to the owners or trainers and asked to 
see the horses at work. The Austrian ’chasers 
were the only two with any public form; both 
these had won three-mile steeplechases. One 
was ten years old, the other six. After much 
thought and study of the form of the horses 
they had beaten, he decided to put the ten- 
year-old at the top of the handicap with 12 st. 
7 lbs. The younger he allowed 5 lbs. at 12 st. 
2 lbs. Then he graded the remainder down 
according to age, appearance, and size, on the 
principle which he knew was not infallible that 
“a good big ’un will always beat a good little 
‘un.”” The pedigrees even where given con- 
veyed nothing, as there was no record of the 
sires ever having produced a winner over 
fences. Small, lightly built horses he gave less 
weight than the big, strong ones, arguing that 
they were better able to carry weight over 
148 
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a distance. Two of the officers’ entries were 
walers, over 16 hands, ‘“‘ Bought in Australia, 
pedigree unknown.” To these he gave an 
impost of ir st. 9 lbs. Influenced by Issy 
Salvo’s insistent hints, innuendoes, and em- 
phatic direct statements, he placed Major 
Fox’s big chestnut, Burning Bright, between 
them and the Austrian horses at 12 st. At 
the last moment an entry had come in by 
telegram, “‘ The Tartar; brown mare, seven 
years, by Suleeman.” The wire was signed, 
A Kider”” 

Up to the eyes at the moment in the in- 
tricacies of handicapping and other details in 
connection with the forthcoming meeting, the 
Colonel had passed the entry on to Issy, who 
had included it in the runners for the big race. 
When later a letter arrived confirming the 
entry, signed by Anthony Rider, Colonel Bellew 
demanded : 

“Who the devil is Anthony Rider ? ”’ 

“Confirmation of that telegram,” rejoined 
Salvo, and, looking at the list of weights, he 
added, “‘ You’ve not handicapped this horse 
yet. What’sit tobe? tost.7lbs.? One of 
the ‘ also ran’ brigade, I expect.” 

The Colonel fingered his moustache, a habit 
he had acquired since he clipped it short. 
“Don’t know so much about that,” he said 
doubtfully. ‘Brown mare—by Suleeman. 
Never heard of him. How do we know it’s not 
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a dark horse? I’m always a bit suspicious : 


of last-minute entries.” 


Issy looked at his watch. ‘Go and look at ~ 


it,” he suggested. ‘‘ You've time before lunch. 
This village is only about five miles down the 
river.” 

The Colonel glanced at the address. “ Bally- 
hoo, Vishna,’ he read out. ‘‘ Sounds lke 
Ireland,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ All right. Are you 
coming ? ” 

“No,” replied Issy. “ I’ve to see the printer 
about the race-cards. A meeting is judged by 
the accuracy of its number-board and race-card, 
and I fancy we’ll have to stand over this local 
printer.” 

The car which the Committee had placed at 
the Colonel’s disposal soon had him at Ballyhoo, 
a pretty house in the Swiss chalet style, sheltered 
by a beautiful belt of trees, which hid from view 
the fields stretching away behind a range of 
outbuildings. A neat maid answered the door. 

Monsieur Rider was at the stables. Would 
monsieur care to go round, she asked in 
French, adding that Murphy, the stud-groom, 
would direct him. 

A French maid and an Irish groom! As the 
Colonel wended his way between the neatly 
trimmed hedges towards the stables he specu- 
lated what Mr. A. Rider would be like. 

He found the stable-yard deserted, its sole 
occupant being a grey Siamese cat, which 
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; advanced, tail erect, with that instinctive con- 


_ fidence animals have as to whom they can trust, 


_ and rubbed itself against the Colonel’s legs. 


“Well, pussy,” said the Colonel, bending 
down to scratch its ear, “‘ where’s your master ? ” 
Passing through a gate leading to the adjoining 
paddock, he saw two horses coming at a gallop 
down the level meadows by the river. They 
jumped the trimmed hedge at the far end of the 
paddock, swung round in a wide circle, jumped 
the same hedge at the opposite corner, and 
disappeared from sight. The man on the bay 
must be Murphy, thought the Colonel. He 
wore gaiters, was in his shirt-sleeves, and had 
his cap back to front. The other, a dark brown, 
was ridden by an elegant horseman whose 
jodpurs and covert-coat had certainly come 
from Bond Street. 

Bellew walked down to the bottom of the 
paddock, hoping to see the horses come over at 
close quarters. .Presently the rhythmic thud 
of hoofs told of their approach, and the Colonel 
got an excellent view of them as they flew the 
fence and continued up the straight. The bay 
was on the far side and the brown next to him, 
but his eyes were on the rider rather than on the 
horse. 

‘“‘ Jove, the fellow can ride!” muttered the 
Colonel. Rarely had he seen more perfect 
poise and balance as the horse jumped, or a 
better example of what “hands” should be. 
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_ About a hundred yards from the fence the ~ 
horses were pulled up, dismounted, and led ~ 


straight on into the stable-yard. Bellewstrolled 4 


slowly over the grass enclosure towards the 
range of boxes. The slim grace of the brown 
horse’s rider had produced the strangest effect 


upon him. The roomy cloth cap, well pulled 


down to avoid ballooning or loss when rushing 
through the air, so hid his ears and the upper 
part of his face that the Colonel had only 
caught a glimpse of the smooth line of his 
shaven jaw. “A mighty horseman before the 
Lord,” misquoted the Colonel. “I wonder 
what he’s like to talk to? Ill be bound he’s a 
good fellow. Never saw a man who could ride 
like that who wasn’t! -Now if I had a son 
that’s just what I’d like him to be like,” 
muttered the Colonel, his grammar, like his 
quotation, a bit awry in his. enthusiasm and 
admiration. ‘‘ Damnation!’ Why the devil 
should he want to take that slim lad in his arms 
and hug him? “Must be getting into my 
second childhood,” the grim old soldier told 
himself. 

At the gate Murphy met him. “ ’Morning, 
Colonel,” he said, touching his forelock. ‘“‘ The 
master’s compliments, sir, and he regrets an 
urgent appointment has compelled him to be 
afther goin’ up to town. He was late as it was, 
and had to slip straight off, but tould me to see 
that you had a glass of wine and a biscuit, or 
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hee and soda if you prefer it. We guessed 
what you'd come over for, and any information 
you want about the mare I think I can give you. 
Will you step into the house, sir ? ”’ 

A ridiculous sense of disappointment assailed 
the Colonel. “ Thank you! Thank you! I 
should like to have a look at the mare. I 
suppose this is the Tartar, your entry for the 
big race?” 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir,” said Murphy, 
leading the way to the mare’s box, where a boy 
was industriously rubbing her down. The mare 
was so beautifully proportioned that at a first 
glance she looked smaller than she really was. 

“ Bit on the small side,”’ said the Colonel. 

“Well, sir, she stands 15-34 hands—a lot of 
horse in a little room ! ”’ 

The mare turned her head and looked at 
Bellew with her great dark eyes. There was 
something strikingly beautiful about her small 
head, wide between the eyes, and tapering to the 
small velvet muzzle, with its tight, pink-lined 
nostrils, some touch of pure desert blood from 
which with our own indigenous stock the English 
thoroughbred has been evolved. 

“You must not sing her praises too loudly, 
Murphy,” said Bellew with a good-humoured 
warning. “It’s my painful duty to handicap 
her for the race.” 

“Sure, sir!’ said the Irishman. “ And is 
there anybody better qualified for the job? 
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But the mare’s ape green, sir. She’s never 


even seen a race-course OF ad in good 
company.” 

“Did you breed her ? ” asked the Colonel. — 

“No, sir; Mr. Tony bought her from an Arab- 
looking sort of chap.” 

“Does Mr. Rider live here ? ”’ 

‘““No, sir. He comes over from Ireland with 
the young horses. His father is a big breeder 


in the ould country. Since I’ve been with © 


them we’ve built up quite a trade in bloodstock. 


Mr. Tony has only recently finished his time at — 


Oxford.”’ 
“Thanks very much, Murphy,” said the 


ye. 


Colonel, giving the man an English half-crown — 
which he had in his pocket. “I’d like to call 
again and meet Mr. Rider. Meantime the 


weights have to be published to-morrow, so I 
must do my best. Can the mare stay four miles, 
do you think ? ” 


“Tt’s hard to say, sir,” said the man 


dubiously. ‘‘ She’s not really fit, you know, so 
she’s never been asked the question. She 
might be anything or nothing.” 

In the club that afternoon Bellew met Major 
Fox, and over a drink casually asked if he 
knew Mr. Rider. 

Fox shook his head. “Can’t say I really 
know him; of course, I’ve met him once or 
twice.”’ Then he added, “ His papers and pass- 
port are quite in order. His father, old Nick 
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Rider, lived here for some years. He was a 
crack gentleman rider in Ireland in his day. 
What’s this horse he’s entered? Have you seen 
it? I’m told it’s a country bred, in which 
case it’s not got an earthly.” 
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CHAPTER 12 


COLONEL BELLEW AND PRINCESS ZONIA 
MEET AGAIN 


OnLy those who have had experience of the 
detail connected with the administrative side of 
running a race-meeting know the immense 
amount of work there isto be done. Inthe case 
of a new fixture and with no licensed staff ready 
to draw upon this is exaggerated. Despite all 
the work of organisation, however, Colonel 
Bellew made time to pay another visit to the 
chalet by the river. As before, he found the 
horses out at exercise, and was surprised to see 
that the Tartar was saddled with weight-cloth 
and racing surcingle and Mr. Tony Rider in 
racing colours. Murphy wore a bright yellow 
sweater. The horses were just walking towards 
the gate when the Colonel arrived on the scene. 
Mr. Rider at once pulled up. 

“Good morning, Colonel Bellew,” he said in 
a slightly husky voice, and to the groom, “‘ Take 
your horse in, Murphy.” As the cloth cap had 
done on the previous occasion, the black silk 
racing cap now covered Mr. Rider’s head from 
the nape of his neck to his eyebrows. 

The Colonel went up and patted the Tartar’s 
neck. ‘‘ How’s the mare ?”’ he asked. 


“Oh, very fit, I think. She’s never seen 
156 
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racing colours, so I thought I’d better get her 
used to them. I’ve weighed out with the weight 
you've given her as well.” 

Colonel Bellew nodded approval. ‘“ Very 
wise,” he said. “‘I must say she looks a 
picture.” 

A faint smile of pleasure showed a momentary 
gleam of pearly teeth. “It’s very nice of you 
to say so, sir,”’ said Rider. 

Moved by some irresistible impulse, the 
Colonel added, “‘ You both do, my boy. I wish 
you success,’ and placed his hand paternally on 
the rider’s leg above the knee. 

If he had touched a magnetic battery it 
could not have given him a greater shock, for, 
instead of the hard sinews of a steeplechase 
rider’s leg, he felt the soft, round thigh of a girl 
through the thin silk breeches. His face flushed 
and his heart went like a_ trip-hammer. 
“ Zonia!’’ he whispered. ‘ Zonia!”’ 

“Mr. Anthony Rider ”’ placed a finger on his 
lips, just as the Princess Aralo-Riazan had done 


in the music-room at Redwood Court. ‘‘ Come 
in the house,” said ‘‘ Mr. Rider.’ “I must talk 
to you.” 


The Colonel cannoned into the gate-post as 
he followed the Tartar into the stable-yard. 
His head felt strangely-light. Giving the horse 
to Murphy, his guide led him into a charming 
room overlooking a lawn which sloped down to 
the river. 
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“Excuse me a moment. You'll find cigars — 
and cigarettes on the side table.” She was — 


back in a moment, wrapped in a gaudy silk 
dressing-gown, and followed by a maid bear- 
ing a tray with glasses, spirits, and syphon. 
“Mix your own,” she said in her natural 


voice, and when the maid had closed the ~ 


door, exclaimed, “‘So you recognised me after 
all.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, tongue-tied. 

‘“But’’—the Princess laughed—“ man-hand- 
ling wasn’t fair, was it? But sit down and 
have a drink.” 

Bellew subsided into a chair, his eyes fixed 
on Zonia’s face. It used not to be necessary to 
invite Colonel Bellew twice to have a drink in 
England, but it required a reminder ere he 
stretched out an unsteady hand. 

“ Rubania seems to suit you. You look ten 
years younger and two stones lighter,’ remarked 
the Princess with a laugh. 

“T don’t think it’s Rubania,’ stammered 


Bellew. ‘I don’t know what...” Heshook 
himself. “But you! Aren’t you in frightful 
danger? This—this masquerade...’ He 


made an impatient gesture with his hand. 


The Princess laughed her short, husky laugh. _ 


“And you? What about you? You seem to 
thrive on danger.” 

Bellew snorted. ‘ That’s different. You— 
you're a girl ad 
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“ Have you just found that out ? ” interjected 
Zonia. 

Bellew drew a hand across his forehead, a lean, 
brown hand it had become. ‘ I—I But, 
look here; you can’t possibly ride in this 
race, so what’s the is 

“ And why not ? ” demanded Zonia softly. 

“Oh, I know women have taken to riding 
in point-to-point races, but they’re over short 
courses specially prepared for them. This is 
different. No girl can ride a race like this ; ey 
haven’t the strength or the grip.” 

“You don’t know my mare,” retorted Zonia. 
“Her action is the poetry of movement. She 
glides over her fences as a yellow-hammer 
skims a hedge, without the slightest jolt or jar, 
and she doesn’t pull an ounce. I know I 
couldn’t manage a great, raking, tearing brute 
like Burning Bright. I ride by balance, not by 
grip.” 

It was true. Hadn’t he seen the perfect 
automatic synchrony between horse and rider 
as they came over the fence in the paddock. 

““You see, I could ride almost as soon as I 
could walk,’’ she continued. “ This mare is, as 
far as I know, the last of the breed my father 
perfected before—before i 

The Colonel hastened to agree. “ Yes, I 
know. I never saw any one ride with more 
perfect natural grace and balance. But a race 
like this will be—over four miles !—those fences ! 
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—and a jostling crowd of over twenty horses, — 
most of them probably out of all control—it’s © 
not a girl’s job! Why do it?” 
“Four miles is nothing to this mare, and as 
for the fences, jumping, especially over width, 3 
and staying power are the strong points of her 4 
breed. It’s the desert blood. She’ll not be as 7 
fast as a horse like Burning Bright over a F 
short distance, but she’d stay ten miles, letalone 
four.” > 
Bellew frowned and stammered, “ But—your —_ 
position here. Does your maid know? She ~ 
must. You may hide your sex in riding kit and 
under a racing cap for a short time, but here ce 
““ Marie’s mother was my nurse, and Murphy 
served my father. Both are in the secret, and 
both as safe as houses. Not even Rubanian 
police methods could wring it from them.” 
There was an unusual softness in her eyes as she 
looked at Bellew’s troubled, sun-tanned face. 
“Don’t you see,’ she continued earnestly, 
“the assumed identity of Anthony Rider 
provides me with a safe disguise? The Rider 
family are known and accepted here. Murphy 
has been in their employ for years and is known 
to all the army officers. Tony himself has -— 
never been here. His father and uncles were a 
strange, wild lot in their youth, and if the present 
Anthony Rider is eccentric and unsociable, it’s 
only what might be expected. Can’t you see 
how entering a horse and riding it in this race 
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completes the disguise and the whole tout 
— ensemble ?”’ 

Jasper Bellew by this time was reduced to a 
state bordering on speechlessness for the first 
time in his life. He could not diagnose his own 
feelings or understand why he was so affected. 
He would probably have scouted any suggestion 
that he, at his time of life, had fallen in love 
with this girl. There is, however, a saying, 
“ There is no fool like an old fool,” and the fact 
is that the astute, hard-boiled Colonel Bellew 
had for the time being lost his balance and sense 
of proportion. His hand was off the rein of his 
own bridle. The hard marble had become 
plastic. 

“Now,” continued Zonia, “ the general plan 
is this.” She pointed through the window to 
where, at the bottom of the garden, a launch lay 
by the little landing-stage. ‘‘ That launch looks 
exactly like the electric pleasure-boat the Rider 
family have used for years. It’s no such thing. 
It’s a speed-boat with two hundred-horse-power 
engines ; moreover, it’s fitted fore and aft with 
machine-guns and an armoured belt. I happen 
to know that after this race-meeting is over the 
War Department intend offering you a command 
in the army of Rubania. In that capacity you 
should be able to get the papers, which I have 
discovered are at present in a specially con- 
structed safe built into the wall of the study in 
General Varna’s private residence.” 
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She paused for a moment as if choosing her 


- words, and when she continued there was a new ~ 


tone in her voice. 

’“ The value of those papers to us has now 
increased a thousandfold. What I’m going to 
tell you is hardly credible, but it’s true, never- 
theless. President Narbecker has invited King 
Ivan to attend this race-meeting and the state 
dinner to be held afterwards at the White House. 
Details of the plot to murder him, either by poison 
or skilfully staged ‘ accident, are in the dark-vred 
morocco case containing the other papers. With 
this evidence in our possession even the League 
of Nations dare not any longer disregard the 
bare-faced victimisation of Scythia that has so 
long continued unchecked. In any case, if they 
do, or if they simply sit and talk during the 
intervals of dining at the most expensive hotels 
in Geneva, we shall publish the papers in 
Khorassa, and every man in Scythia will crowd 
to the recruiting offices, all parties will dis- 
appear, and a united Scythia will fight to a 
finish.” 

She stopped, her bosom heaving, her eyes 
veiled. ‘“‘So you see,” she continued, her 
voice calm and cool again, “ why I am here. 
The moment you get the papers you bring them 
here to me, and if those tinkered-up local 
patrol boats can stop my launch,” she laughed, 
“well, I’d like to see them doit. Once in the 
Black Sea and we’re away. At a given rendez- 
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vous the launch will be met by a picked band of: 
officers of the Scythian Death’s Head Hussars, 
and it will be easy to get over the Georgian 
frontier. You see,” she added, “the river is 
the only possible way to get out of Rubania. 
The frontiers are all strictly guarded, but they 
have overlooked the river, because it does not 
touch any territory within fifty miles of Scythia, 
and the only guard there consists of out-of-date 
patrol boats.” 

As Colonel Bellew got into his car to drive 
back to Eisengrad he was as a man in a dream. 
The handicap, which for some days had been 
uppermost in his mind, had receded into the 
background. When he reached his hotel—after 
nearly “‘ ditching’”’ the car twice—he found a 
very imposing invitation card from the Race- 
course Committee, requesting the pleasure of 
his company at a grand ball to be held at the 
Imperial Palace Hotel on the eve of the races. 
At the bottom of the card were the words 
“ Decorations to be worn.” 


CHAPTER 13 
AWKWARD SITUATIONS 


COLONEL BELLEW dressed for the Race Ball 
with little enthusiasm or expectation of enjoying 
the event. Zonia, or rather “‘ Mr. Tony Rider,” 
would not be present. That young gentleman 
had, since his arrival in Rubania, earned the 
reputation of being a woman-hater. “ Most 
unusual in a Rider,” the gossips declared, but 
then these Irish were all a bit mad, and one could 
never tell what form their insanity would take. 
Others hinted darkly at still waters running 
deep. The Colonel had received orders not to 
call at Ballyhoo again until he had the papers. 
The race-course had occupied his thoughts 
pleasantly, but the prospect of accepting a 
commission in the Rubanian Army and using 
the trust these people reposed in him as a means 
of betraying them was contrary to all his ideals 
of soldiering and as to: what is “ cricket.” 
However, as he dressed he argued with himself 
that the secret service was the most dangerous 
and honourable service a man could render his 
country. Yes, there came the rub! He would 
have undertaken it without qualm or hesitation 
for England, but Scythia was not his country. 


Moreover, it was one thing to spy and steal as a 
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civilian, quite another to accept a commission 
with the deliberate intention of turning traitor. 
He had already spoilt two white ties, and threw 
the third on the floor, swearing softly to himself 
as he began his fourth attempt at a satisfactory 
bow. 

Damn it! What was the matter with him ? 
Hadn’t he accepted payment from Scythia ? 
Hadn’t he promised the Princess? It was right 
against might, and treachery must be met by 
treachery. And that girl! Taking the most 
appalling risks! He imagined her captured 
red-handed as a spy and in the hands of the 
Rubanian police, tortured to make her speak, 
at the mercy of that devil Fox. No! He 
couldn’t fail her. At whatever cost he must 
carry the job through—treachery, lies, theft, 
murder if necessary. He’d run the whole gamut 
of dishonour to save that girl from such a fate 
and to achieve her object. The thought of the 
launch lying ready at the landing-stage of the 
river chalet brought him comfort. That was a 
brilliant idea—worthy of the Princess. She 
must be got on board and that launch headed 
at the limit of her speed for the Black Sea and 
safety at the earliest possible moment. 

Bellew cudgelled his brains as he brushed his 
hair, frowning at his reflection in the mirror. 
Damned like that War Minister, he thought, and 
wondered how it was no one had remarked upon 
the resemblance. Of course, the beard and 
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_ fiercely turned-up moustaches made all the 
difference. Putting down the _hairbrushes, 
Bellew drew a suitcase from under the bed, and 
- unlocking it took out the make-up box which 
he had thought might be of service in view of the 
nature of his mission. Selecting from its con- 
tents the imperial and moustachios which he had 
on a previous occasion trimmed and altered to an 
exact imitation of General Varna’s, he carefully 
placed them and a tube of spirit gum into the tail 
pocket of his coat. ‘‘ Be prepared’ is a good 
motto,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Though I don’t 
see much chance of their being any use to-night, 
still, they’re not in the way there.” He 
slipped on the coat with its row of medals, the 
red ribbon of the V.C. conspicuous in the place 
of honour. 

As it was only a few minutes’ walk to the 
Imperial Palace Hotel the Colonel had decided 
not to have his car out, and when he saw the 
congestion-in the Promenade he congratulated 
himself on this decision. ‘‘ The car would have 
been a damned nuisance,” he said to himself. 
“ By Jove, though, that reminds me: I must 
have it taken to the garage first thing in the 
morning to have that. magneto attended to.” 
Coming back from the race-course that evening 
the car had kept “ missing ” and wouldn’t pull. 
But as the road was mainly downhill he had had 
no difficulty in getting back to his hotel. Turn- 
ing off the petrol when he got in, he noticed that 
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the magneto had worked loose on its seat.- As 
he was already late and had barely time to dress, 
he banged the door behind him, intending to tell 
the hall porter to telephone to the garage, but 
had forgotten to do so. 

An awning had been erected from the hotel 
entrance to the kerb, and red carpet was laid 
in deference to the ladies’ daintily shod feet. 
A queue of cars was waiting to discharge 
arrivals, and the Colonel had to slip in between 
two of them. The entrance to the cloakroom 
was crowded, and as Bellew regarded it with 
an impatient frown he felt a touch on his 
elbow. 

“This way, Colonel,” said the hall porter,. 
who knew the Colonel well. ‘‘There is a 
special cloakroom for the Committee.” 

“ Thank you, Nissine,”’ said the Colonel, as the 
man relieved him of his inverness, scarf, and hat. 
“T hate those crowded cloakrooms.”’ | 

“Yes, sir. And what will it be like after the 
last dance ? ”’ 

At the top of the staircase the double doors 
which opened into the ballroom had been 
removed, and amongst the crowd there Bellew 
caught sight of Major Fox, and clapped him on 
the back. 

“ Hello, Fox! For God’s sake show me 
where the smoke-room is.”’ 

The Chief of Police gave him one of his swift, 
crooked grins. ‘‘ Turn round, you idiot,” he 
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_ whispered hoarsely. ‘‘ You're being received 
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by His Excellency and Madame la Présidente, 
and you’ve turned your back on them.” 

Bellew swung round and produced his court- 
liest bow. There was a faint gleam of amuse- 
ment in the President’s eye as he shook the 
Colonel’s hand, but Madame Narbecker laughed 
frankly in his face. 

“T crave your pardon, madame,” said Bellew 
(he could be very charming when he chose) ; 
“T did not mean to be rude.” 

“T forgive you, Colonel,” she said. “ And to 
prove it you shall dance with me. Number six. 
Don’t forget.” She shook a jewelled finger at 
him and turned to the next arrivals. 

Dancing had already commenced, and Bellew 
slowly made his way to the bottom of the hall, 
where several tiers of red velvet arm-chairs were 
arranged for the convenience of those watching 
the dancing. At the opposite end of the room 
was a stage on which, amid beautiful floral 
decorations, the orchestra was playing. As 
Bellew watched the brilliant scene he felt that, 
after all, it was a sight worth coming to see. 
There were many very beautiful girls, of types 
rarely seen in northern climes. The young men, 
especially the cavalry officers, were a handsome 
lot, with high cheek-bones, black hair and eyes, 
and a reckless air about them. “ Wasn’t it 
Gibbon,” the Colonel mused, “ who, speaking 
of the inhabitants of these countries, said, ‘ The 
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men are formed for action, the women for 


eve 82 

The chair was comfortable, and after his 
long day in the keen mountain air a pleasant 
languor made him appreciate it. The music and 
kaleidoscopic scene produced a feeling of drowsi- 
ness, through which he witnessed the dancers 
with impersonal detachment. That dark girl, 
with a complexion like a ripe peach, dusky and 
passionate as an Eastern dream! The fair one 
must be from Georgia; her thick coils of hair 
the colour of ripe corn, her skin of a translucent 
whiteness that would reduce an artist to im- 
potence if he attempted to immortalise it on 
canvas. The contour of her arm against the 
black coat of the man she was dancing with was 
so exquisite in its delicate perfection that it 
might well drive a sculptor to distraction. 
Slowly they gyrated out of sight, swallowed up 
in the maze of dancers. 

Then Bellew saw the most beautiful girl he had 
ever seen. In colour she was Titian, red and 
white, but it was the placidity of her expression 
that was so alluring. Thinner she might have 
been without loss of beauty, yet if one considered 
each firm and perfect curve, it was to decide that 
to alter any one of them by a hair’s breadth 
would be to marits beauty. ‘‘ Jove,” thought 
the Colonel, ‘“‘she’s a made ’un!” Then he 
noticed for the first time that the girl’s partner 
was no other than Major Fox. As they swept 
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past he caught one word of what the Chief of 


Police was saying in Rubanian. Bellew was ~ 


quite awake now. 

‘Passport!’ It wasn’t like Fox to talk 
about passports when dancing with such a girl. 
Instantly his mind flashed back to Fox’s reply 
when he had asked him if he knew Mr. Rider. 
Why should he have volunteered the information 
about Mr. Rider’s papers? What had led 
him to make such inquiries? Had he any 
suspicions ? A spasm of fear stabbed at Bellew’s 
heart, a heart that had never altered its beat 
in war or personal danger. 

_ “Noapte serata buna! Hola, mine frient !”’ 

Bellew turned to see the bulky figure of Colonel 
Kadinski. pushing his way towards him. 
Prunelle’s double chins were struggling to escape — 
the confinement of the heavily braided collar of 
his uniform. His complexion was more “ prune- 
like” than ever. ‘‘ You no dance? You lack 
ze lady. I you introduct ze mos charmante, 
watchere! Yes? No?” 

Bellew smiled at him. ‘‘ That’s kind of you, 
Kadinski. As a matter of fact, I was enjoying 
a well-earned rest. I’ve had a busy day.” 

“Too bat! Kom now—we ze drink haf. 
Zen you darnce? Yes? No?” 

As a matter of fact, Bellew was quite glad to 
have what he called a “trial trip” before 
partnering Madame la Présidente. The last 
time he had danced was on the occasion of the 
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_ Vale Hunt Ball, nearly a year ago. The lady 
to whom Kadinski introduced him was indeed 

_ avery charming Rubanian girl. She spoke both 

French and English really well, but at the 
Colonel’s request they conversed in Rubanian, 
and she was so quick and helpful in correcting 
his mistakes that he felt he had made real 
progress in the language when he took her back 
to her party. By watching the feet of the men 
dancing he soon picked the step up. The waltz 

_ step he had been proficient in all his life, so was 
relieved when he found number six was a waltz. 
When he presented himself at the President’s 
box he found Madame Narbecker in the centre 
of a chattering crowd. She must have been 
very good-looking in her teens, but her type is 
one that ages early. She greeted Bellew with a 
brilliant smile and made him sit beside her. “I 
saw you dancing,” shesaid. “ How is it that no 
one ever looks quite so well in ‘tails’ as a 
guardsman ? ”’ 

“ Beauty, madame, lies in the eyes of the 
beholder, so ’tis said, but I never realised the 
truth of the saying until I looked into yours.” 

Madame gave a delighted laugh. “ Flat- 
terer!’’ She tapped his arm with her lorgnette. 
“Speaking of beauty, the loveliness of Circas- 
sian girls has been a byword throughout the 
world since the days of the Roman slave market. 
Now you shall dance with one of the loveliest of 
her race. General Varna, will you take Colonel 

12 
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Bellew to Haidée? I told her to keep this 


dance for a special friend of mine. I see she is 


standing just inside the entrance to the palm ~ 


court with her last partner, who, by the way, 
seems reluctant to let her go.” 

Presently Bellew found himself bowing before 
the red-haired girl whom he had seen dancing 
with the Chief of Police. 

“ The orchestra will not commence to play the 
next number for a minute or two,” she said. 


‘Shall we sit down?” She looked at Bellew — 


with half-shut, languishing, lazy eyes. 

Bellew took the girl’s programme. “It’s 
exceedingly charming of you to spare a dance 
for me,” he said, scribbling his name against 


ym 


number six, the only vacant place on her 


programme. 
“Tt is by command,” she said, speaking in 
French. ‘‘ You see, I’m companion to Madame 


la Présidente. But come, let us dance; the | 


music has commenced.” 

““T hope,” said Bellew as they re-entered the 
ballroom, “that you will not find the com- 
mand too irksome.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” she said, as she gave 
herself into his arms with that complete relaxa- 
tion of body which is the subtlest compliment a 
girl can pay a man. ‘“ But you had to know, 
and now,’”’ she added, “I’m going to forget for 
a few moments that I’m a hired servant, and 
to remember only that I’m dancing with one 
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of the most distinguished-looking men in the 
room.”’ 

“ Do we not all serve ? ” said Bellew. ‘“‘ Has 
not the heir to the British throne adopted as his 
motto the words ‘Ich Dien.’ If half I hear is 
true, the entire Rubanian Army is a helpless 
captive to your beauty and your most devoted 
slave.” 

Haidée did not laugh. She seemed half 
asleep, lulled by the dreamy waltz music. 
“Slave!” she repeated, as if the word touched 
some chord of memory. “Do you know the 
history of Circassian girls down the ages? But 
you Englishmen, you have different thoughts 
about women than have Asiatics.”’ 

As his partner talked in a quiet, dreamy, 
expressionless monotone, Bellew thought, 
“What fun it would be to wake her up, to really 
wake her up.”’ But it was he who was destined 
to be awakened, for after dancing in silence for 
a while, seemingly absorbed in the rhythm of the 
music, she said, “‘ It’s a lovely tune, but I like 
the ‘‘ Blue Danube” the best of them all.”’ 

The pass-word! Was itmere chance or... 
The muscles of Bellew’s arm tightened involun- 
tarily, crushing the girl’s lovely body against his 
side as he collected his thoughts. 

‘““ Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but isn’t it rather out of 
date?” 

“Time is relative, we are told, but the river 
flows on,” came the reply. 
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The music stopped; the dancers spplaadel : 
loudly for an encore. When it resumed Haidée 


put her hand on the Colonel’s arm. “‘ Through © 


the Palm Court,” she said. 
_ As Bellew escorted her out of the brilliantly — 
lit ballroom into the semi-dusk of the court, he 
gave a swift glance round, but could see no sign ~ 
of Fox. What was it? Did danger threaten ? © 
Haidée’s languorous, feminine, sleepy manner 
had gone. She looked alert, keen, hard as © 
tempered steel. 

“This door,” she said. “ Mark the way we — 
go.” Down a passage she led the way, then ~ 
turned to the left. ‘‘ The fourth door,” she 
whispered. The door had ‘‘ Commercial Room ” 
painted on it. She switched on the light and 
closed the door. ‘No fear of interruption 
here,’ she said. ““ Show me the Eagle Disc.” 

Bellew put his fingers inside his collar and drew _ 
out the chain and disc the Princess had given 
him. 

“Show that to the hall porter,’ she said. 
“ Let no one see you do so. He will give you 
General Varna’s cloak and hat. You must wrap 
a muffler round the lower part of your face to 
hide the lack of beard. The General’s car will 
be at the door. The Hall Porter will give the 
chauffeur his instructions. Don’t you speak to 
the chauffeur ; he might recognise your voice. 
The car will stop at the General’s house. This 
is the latch-key. The servants will have gone 
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tobed. The only person up will be the General’s 
valet, who is not expecting his master home till 
much later, and will probably be having a nap 
himself. If he sees you, you must deal with him 
as occasion demands. It is important to get out 
of the house without any one in it knowing you 
have been. But you must get the papers in any 
case. You have been in the house and know the 
main staircase ; exactly opposite is a passage 
at right angles with the landing. The second 
door on the right is the General’s study. This 
isthe key. It turns once to the left, when you 
hear a click, then turn twice tothe right. Wear 
gloves all the time. Touch nothing in the study. 
On the mantelpiece are two bronze statuettes, 
one of a boy, the other ofa girl. The head of the 
girl screws off to the right and releases a spring. 
Grasp the headless statue, pull it downwards 
towards you, and a panel in the wall will slide 
aside, disclosing a safe. Thisis the key. Inside 
you will find a red morocco case. It contains 
the papers.”” She opened a draw in one of the 
writing tables and took out a bundle of docu- 
ments held together with a rubber band. 
“Substitute these for the papers in the case, 
close and lock the safe, close the panel by pushing 
the statuette into anupright position again, screw 
on the head, and come back here to me in this 
room. I shall-wait here for you in the dark ; the 
light will be turned off. Have you got it?” 

“Yes,” said Bellew. “ But why come back 
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here? Wouldn’t it be better to go straight t to | 
Ballyhoo ? ” ¥ 

The girl frowned. “Far too dangerous. 

Don’t ask questions. Do as you're told. The — 
whole thing is planned to the minute.”” She 
looked at the watch on her wrist. “In three 
minutes from now you must go. You have 
thirty-five minutes in which to do your part. 
If you are not back in that time the danger 
increases a thousandfold. Repeat the instruc- 
tions I have given you and go, and God be with 
you.” 

The Colonel did so, looking at his watch. 
Then he said, “‘ A minute still left. Wouldn’t it 
be better for you to go back to your friends ? ” 
he asked. ‘“‘ Why wait here ? ”’ 

“To provide you with an alibi. Colonel 
Kadinski saw us leave the ballroom and together 
we must re-enter it. Everything has been 
thought out and arranged. It’s your move. 
For God’s sake don’t bungle it.”’ 

Without another word Bellew went, closing 
the door softly behind him. 


Issy Salvo and Colonel Kadinski were leaning 
over the rail of the balcony, waiting to see the 
cabaret which was the next item on the pro- 
gramme, when Kadinski nudged his companion. 
“Look, ze lofly leetle devil Haidée vamp ze 
Colonel, luggy man!” 
“What ? ” said Issy. 
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Prunelle shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You too 
lade, zey gone. Mademoiselle Haidée Karajian, 
ze gompanion of Madame Narbecker, half zearmy 
in lof wiz her. Varna most all. He heads over 
ears mat on her, as yousay. Yes? No?” 

A space having been cleared in the centre of 
the room, a troop of dancers came tripping in, 
completely diverting Prunelle’s thoughts from 
the vamping of Haidée. ‘Ha! Zey goot leks 
haf. Gom! Ve go down to get ze better 
look,”” he said, pushing his way towards the 
staircase. Salvo followed him out of the balcony 
and made his way towards the small American 
bar on the first floor, which he rightly guessed 
would be deserted during the cabaret show. 
He found the attendant sitting down reading a 
French novel. 

“Well, Tessy,” he said, “having a_ well- 
earned rest ? ”’ 

The girl put her book down and yawned. 
“No,” she replied. “I’ve had very few 
people in. I don’t think many know this bar’s 
been put here. It’s just for this evening, you 
know.” 

Issy ordered a whisky and soda. “ Have a 
spot of port to keep me company, Tessy,’”’ he 
said, and after chatting for a few minutes he 
asked, ‘‘ Who’s this Miss Karajian ? ” 

Tessy bridled. ‘‘ All the men are mad about 
her. She’s companion to the President’s wife. 
She’s got General Varna wound round her little 
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finger. Don’t tell me you've fallen a victim — 


too.” 


“TI saw her dancing with your friend Fox,” 
countered Issy. “They seemed as thick as © 


thieves. By the way, Tessy, you never told me 
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what made you follow us out here.” ~¥ 


“Oh, I was sick of Lambton Terrace, and 
I thought I might make a bit out of the Colonel. 
But,” she added, “‘ I’ve struck a better seam 
than that.” 

“What’s your grouse against the Colonel, 
Tessy ? He’s never done you any harm, has 
hey 

Tessy made a grimace. “ Not really, except 
that he’s a conceited old stick-in-the-mud. He 
hasn’t a soul above horses, and he’d rather get 


- 
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‘ 


drunk than enjoy himself. He’s not as much — 


enterprise as a Rubanian flea.” 

Salvo laughed. ‘“‘ You’ve found the fleas 
enterprising, then, have you, Tessy ?”’ 

She wriggled her shapely shoulders. ‘I did, 
but I’m all right now. My little flat is as clean 
as Lambton Terrace.”’ 

Salvo looked at her queerly. ‘““ Now, Tessy,” 
he said, “‘ your mother is an old friend of mine, 
and I owe it to her to warn you that this 
country fs 

Tessy interrupted him. “Don’t preach. I 
kept my end up in Paris for three years, so I 
don’t think they can teach me anything here. 
And I don’t mind telling you, Issy, in strict 
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confidence, of course, that I’m on the right side 
of the police here.” 


Salvo lit a cigarette. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “I 
heard you’d had an interview with the Chief. 
What happened ? ” 

“ Nothing much. I told him just as much as 
I thought was good for him.” 

“What about ?”’ Issy flicked the ash from his 
cigarette. 

“ Oh, people and—and things.” 

“T see. And what did you tell him about 
the Colonel and me? ” 

“ There’s nothing to tell,’ she replied. “I 
showed him a stiletto I always carry.” 

“ Be careful, Tessy. Do you know that the 
Chief of Police here is quite capable of having you 
brought before him, handcuffed, and stripped ? 
The police are above the law here.” 

She nodded, a dangerous gleam in her dark 
eyes. “ Yes,I do. He had the cheek to tell me 
so. That’s why I slapped his face.”’ 

“You what! What happened then ? ” 

“Oh, he said he admired a girl of spirit, 
and that the Intelligence Department had need 
of such. That if I would take note of any 
conversation I overheard in the hotel derogatory 
to the Government, or any political news, and 
report to him, I should have a salary of one 
hundred levs a week and a flat in Druska Street, 
off the Promenade.” Tessy did not add that 
the contract included a duplicate key of the flat 
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for Fox. But then Salvo probably was awe : 
that a Chief of Police must have facilities for — 
private conference with his staff at all hours. ¥ 
“I see,” said Issy thoughtfully. “ And you 3 

4 


took it on?” 

‘ Of course I did, silly,” said Tessy. ‘‘ Money 
for nothing ! ” 

Several people coming in put an end to the 
conversation. Issy finished his drink. “ Well, 
noapte bund, Tessy. Shall I see you at the 
races to-morrow? No? Too busy? That’s 
too bad. My regards to Mrs. Martin when you 
write.” 


The counterfeit War Minister left his car and 
mounted the steps of the Imperial Palace Hotel 
with two minutes to spare. ‘“‘ Too easy,” he was 
telling himself again and again. ‘Too easy! 
Something’s sure to go wrong yet.”’ There were 
very few people about the entrance and no one 
took any notice of him as he slowly crossed the 
hall (he dared not hurry) and opened the door of 
the private cloakroom. The hall porter was 
there and silently slid the carefully oiled bolt 
into its socket. Hot water, a sponge, and a 
hairbrush quickly restored Colonel Bellew to his 
own immaculate self. The hall porter was 
stuffing the false beard into the hottest part of 
the fire as the Colonel left the cloakroom, 
ostentatiously opening the folds of a clean hand- 
kerchief, as if that had been the object of his visit. 
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And on the very tick of time he entered the 
commercial room unobserved and switched on 
the light. Thevoom was empty! Bellew looked 
at his watch. What had gone wrong? He 
switched on all the lights, and his keen eyes 
searched every inch of the room for some sign or 
mark left for his guidance. He looked in all the 
drawers of the writing-tables ; he looked under 
the hearthrug; he looked at the ceiling and 
furniture. There was no sign of any struggle. 
He waited five minutes. Something had gone 
wrong. Someone had dropped aspanner in the 
cog-wheels. 

To go back into the ballroom with the bulky 
papers bulging the pocket of his tail coat was 
dangerous, to part with them out of the ques- 
tion. For a moment he had considered putting 
them in the drawer from which Miss Karajian 
had taken the dummy papers, on the chance 
that she might return while he went to see how 
things stood in the ballroom, but he instantly 
dismissed the idea. Miss Karajian’s plot, which 
had worked so perfectly up to a point, had 
failed, and it was his move. Five minutes more 
he would wait, and if she had not returned then, 
he would go to the hall porter and by virtue of 
the Eagle Disc make him produce a motor-car 
at once—his own he dared not trust—drive out to 
Ballyhoo and get Zonia and the papers on board 
the launch. Lighting a cigarette, he waited for 
the allotted minutes to pass. He had no doubt 
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Miss Karajian’s plan had provided for quicker — 


’ and safer means of getting the papers to 


Ballyhoo, and that his presence at the ball was 


required to put the enemy off the scent. 

A glance at his watch showed time was up. 
He took a step towards the door; before he 
could take a second it opened and Fox entered 
the room. Once, standing alone while the 
Belvoir were drawing Bescaby Oaks, a fox had 
broken covert not five yards from the Colonel, 
and strangely enough the slanting flame in his 
lambent eyes as he slipped into a furrow of the 
ploughed field and disappeared over the hill 
recurred to the Colonel now. That fox had beaten 
the Belvoir bitches after thirty-five minutes, in 
a run that is still talked of, and in the course 
of which the Colonel’s hunter hit the top rail 
of an ox fence and, turning a somersault, 
gave the Colonel an awful purler. It was a 
different kind of fox that had broken covert 
now. Bellew was at his best at such moments. 
His demeanour was entirely non-committal 
and left him free to take whatever cue came 
next. 

Was it peace or was it war? Was it 
craft or force majeure ? 

‘“ What are you doing here ? ” asked the Chief 
of Police. 

“Pretty much the same as you are, I 
imagine,” replied Bellew. 

Fox stared at him for a moment. Then he 


: 
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suddenly slapped his thigh and went off into a 
roar of laughter. “ You don’t mean to say!” 
He linked his arm in Bellew’s. ‘‘ Come on, old 
man. Let’s have a drink. You and I are 
Englishmen and can afford to laugh at each 
other while that little she-devil expected us to 
be at each other’s throats. What time did she 
give you ?”’ 

Bellew looked at his watch. 

““She’s three minutes late,” he said. “I 
expected to see her when the door opened.” 

“It’s no laughing matter, really,’”’ said Fox, 
suddenly serious. “‘ Varna is absolutely mad 
for her, blind, raving mad, I tell you. He’d 
have either of our throats cut if he found her 
alone with us. The President’s wife knows, of 
course. Didn’t you see the glee with which she 
sent Varna to introduce you ? ”’ 

“ Where’s his wife ? ”’ asked Bellew. 

“She left by air for Vienna at noon. Her 
sister was knocked down by a taxi in the Praga 
this morning. There’s been a reassuring tele- 
gram this evening, I believe, but if Varna isn’t 
on the warpath to-night I’m a Dutchman. 
Seeing her dancing with you about put the lid 
on, I fancy. You are rather alike, you know,” 
he added. 

So Fox had noticed it! What would he do 
when he heard the papers that were at that 
moment bulging so inconveniently from Bellew’s 
tail pocket were missing? They had reached the 
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ballroom now. The dancing floor was deareis z 
the guests had gone in to supper. As they : 
walked across Bellew felt the bulky package — 
bump against his leg every step he took. — 
Suppose it worked up and fell out! Bellew © 


took the shortest possible steps. 

‘““Come on,” said Fox.: “‘ They’ve gone in to 
supper. Youre at the President’ stable. 
They’ll wonder where you are.’ 


“And yet,” laughed Bellew, ‘you were — 


willing to risk being later still, to say nothing of 
having your throat cut, by keeping an assigna- 
tion with a lady.” 


Fox gave one of his short, barking laughs. 


“Well, you'll agree she’s worth it.” 

Bellew was relieved to find that chaos still 
reigned in the supper room, people finding 
their seats, getting the wrong ones, and changing. 
But Major Fox was an excellent M.C. and soon 


had the places vacant through absentees suit- - 


ably filled. Bellew found himself settled down 
between the girl he had danced with first and 
Madame Kadinski. He had to be careful how 
he sat down. The bulky package in his tail 
pocket was difficult to manage. To engage the 
ladies in conversation and take in the whole 
brilliant scene would have occupied many men’s 
whole attention, but to Bellew all this was done 


mechanically, for his crafty brain was working — 


at high pressure, sorting out the relevant facts 
from the whirlpool of events : 
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(a) Haidée had talked about passports when 
dancing with the Chief of Police. 

(5) In the latter’s mind passports and Mr. A. 
Rider were co-related. 

(c) Haidée had made an assignation with Fox 
fifteen minutes after the time he was to deliver 
the papers to her. 

(2) She had emphasised that the plan was 
timed to the minute and that to be late spelt 
deadly danger. 

All that fitted. The meeting between Fox 
and himself in just the circumstances as it 
actually happened may have been intended to 
take place after Haidée had gone with the papers, 
in which case he would have had to act the part 
he had played well enough to satisfy the Chief of 
Police. 

What, then, had thrown the machinery out of 
gear ? 

General Varna’s infatuation with Haidée 
explained much that had seemed mysterious. 
That Miss Karajian had deliberately used the 
sex attraction which she undoubtedly possessed 
in an extraordinary degree to subjugate the War 
Minister seemed certain. Had she overdone 
it, and was her disappearance due to this? It 
looked like it. As far as Bellew could see, 
General Varna was not present. Had he 
carried Haidée off to his island castle on the 

Eisen? Or was his absence due to the move- 
ments of a counterfeit War Minister and the 
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theft of papers, the loss of which would set the 


whole of the Balkans aflame? At any moment 


soldiers might appear at every outlet from the 


banqueting hall. 

It speaks well for the Colonel’s nerves that 
though he had once or twice to thrust the 
papers farther into his pocket, he enjoyed the 
soup and the caviare that followed. ‘Oh 
yes, mademoiselle,” he was saying, “ the game 
has become very popular in England also. In 
nearly all the large towns the local authorities 
have laid out both hard and grass courts, where 
any one can play on payment of a nominal 
charge.”’ 

Coffee was being served and still no soldiers 
had appeared. Fox was talking earnestly to the 
President, who was doing his best to look 
pleasant. 

Still there was no sign of Varna. And what 
of Haidée? He knew she would sacrifice 
herself for the cause. These women! Damn 
it, he didn’t like it. And Zonia—waiting for 
the papers at the river chalet! And he tied 
here. Howcould he get away? How? How? 
The Chief of Police was coming round to him. 
What now ? 

. I want to introduce you to Hunyardos, the 
Viennese owner,” said Fox. “ He’s running his 
famous ’chaser in the big race to-morrow, you 
know. I’ve a private room on the first floor. 
Bristol, it’s called—I can’t think why, but the 
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name’s on the door. Let’s go up there and have 


a drink.” 

“ Bristol” was a spacious sitting-room, over- 
looking the Promenade. On a large Spanish 
mahogany table in the centre an array of 
bottles and glasses provided every imaginable 


kind of tipple. Comfortable arm-chairs and . 


settees were scattered about and a bright fire 
burned in the grate. 

“You've found comfortable quarters here, 
Fox,’’ remarked Bellew. 

The Major grinned. “I always like to have 


a bolt-hole at functions like this, where I 


can have a drink and a quiet chat with a 
pal.”’ 

Bellew all the while was considering the 
possibility of slipping away and getting a car 
by hook or by crook—stealing one if necessary. 
He wished he had his service revolver in a hip- 
pocket, but dress clothes don’t lend themselves 
to carrying guns, and his coat-tail pocket was 
bulging enough already. As Fox was mixing 
drinks a boisterous party of young people led 
by Kadinski burst into the room. An engineer 
from the oil-fields, who had hunted in England, 
gave a “‘ whoop.” 

“Marked to ground!” he cried. ‘‘So this 
is where you hide yourselves. Why aren’t you 
dancing? Lola, will you take pity on the 
Colonel? He’s drinking himself to death be- 
cause he hasn’t a horse to ride to-morrow. 
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You are the only antidote. Make him dance, and 4 
he’ll forget all his troubles. Bellew, I'll lend you — 
my best girl if you’ll promise not to tread on her ~ 
toes. I’m only doing it because I’m a scout — 
and haven’t done my good deed to-day.” 7 

Fox laughed. ‘‘He’s doing it because he wants — 
a drink and a smoke. Bring Lola back here, 
Bellew.” : 

The Colonel found himself committed to ~ 
dancing with that precious package in his 
pocket. How on earth was he to prevent it 
falling out ? Besides, it would be sure to attract 
attention. The time for action was forced upon ~ 
him and he made up his mind to excuse himself — 
and slip away—as there was no time to get a © 
car legitimately, to collar one from the car park 
in the Promenade. As Lola tucked her little 
hand confidingly in the Colonel’s arm, he said, 
“It’s too bad to inflict myself on you; my 
dancing days are really over and I’m sure you 
would rather have an ice and a chat. Let me 
find you a comfortable seat and I’ll go and forage ~ 
for an ice.” 

Lola shook her pretty head. “I’ve had all the 
ice that’s good for me. No, I’m going to dance 
with you.” 

Bellew jambed the bulky package fiercely into 
the pocket and hoped for the best. Simply to 
leave the girl and rush off would mean a hue 
and cry at once. Any minute the hunt might 
be up. No, it wouldn’t do. The safest line 
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was to dissemble and stick it out. The girl 
was a beautiful dancer and suited her steps 
to the Colonel’s rather out-of-date two-step 
beautifully. Also, his pocket was behaving 
wonderfully well. 

“ You dance beautifully, Colonel Bellew,” she 
said. 

“It’s sweet of you to say so, my dear, but I 
know well enough that it’s your skill in piloting 
me that makes things go so smoothly,” replied 
Bellew, meaning every word he said. 

Then she gave him a shock by asking, ‘‘ What 
have you done with Haidée ? ” 

“Done? Me? Nothing. Why?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Well, no one seems to have seen her 
since you danced with her. You should have 
seen General Varna’s face when you were 
holding her so closely. A thunder-cloud wasn’t 
in it. She’s frightfully attractive, don’t you 
think?”’ Lola chattered on. ‘You know, 
Ivanka, that very dark girl in crimson, was his 
previous flame. Our Minister of War is a bit 
of a Don Juan, you know.”’ She looked at him 
archly beneath her long lashes. “I hope 
you're not like him.” 

Bellew disclaimed the soft impeachment. 
Had the girl a double meaning ? 

“Well, anyhow,” Lola carried on, ‘‘ Ivanka’s 
not the girl to be played with. Now she seems 
to have disappeared. And did you notice 
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- General Varna was not at supper? What do = 


you think it means?” 


“T’m bad at riddles,’ retorted Bellew. 3 


‘“‘ What’s your theory ? ”’ 

“T don’t know what to think. General 
Varna is quite capable of abducting Haidée, and 
Ivanka equally so of trying to stop him.” 

‘You are imagining things, my child. You 
women are so romantic,” said the Colonel. 
Inwardly he was thinking, “‘Cherchez la femme.” 
Wasn’t it always the case? Hadn’t a thousand 
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ships been launched because Helen of Troy was 4 


_ beautiful? Or was it ten thousand? The 
Colonel did not remember. Also, he began to 
wonder if Lola had definite instructions not to 
let him out of her sight, or whether he also was 
imagining things. She certainly very cleverly 
frustrated every attempt he made to get away. 
Had they put her on to “pump” him? His 
heart smote him as he looked down at her. It 
was a shame to doubt her, she looked so fresh 
and innocent. 

The music stopped. “Thank you very 
much,” he said. ‘‘ Now what about that ice ? ”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You shall make mea 
lemon squash in the Major’s private room.” 

Herr Hunyardos and the President were both 


there, and Bellew had to listen to a long dis- . 


course on the pedigree of Electron, the horse 
Hunyardos was running in the big race. The 
Colonel sat on his coat-tails, uncomfortably 
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aware that the least movement produced strange 
noises of crackling papers, and that the 
President’s cold grey eye never seemed to leave 
him. Some of the officers riding on the morrow 
looked in and discussed the betting. Burning 
Bright, it seemed, was the public fancy and a hot - 
favourite at 4 to I, with Electron at 100 to 8. 
Electron’s owner side-tracked from racing to 
politics, averring that the building of the new 
race-course had done more to popularise the 
Government than anything else in the history of 
the country. That it would bind Rubania and 
his own country together in an indissoluble bond 
of sportsmanship, in which the whole of Central 
Europe would ultimately join. That it showed 
the mind ofagreat statesman. Andsohe prattled 
on until 3 a.m., when the President left. Bellew, 
however, still found it impossible to escape 
without positive and marked affront. There was 
always somebody wanting to ply him with ques- 
tions about racing in England, point-to-points, 
hunting, etc. The only effect the whisky which 
Fox had absorbed seemed to have was to 
make him alert, and Bellew watched him in 
amazement. How could this man ride a four- 
mile steeplechase over fences modelled on 
Aintree on that tearing devil Burning Bright 
after such a night? And riding the favourite 
too ! 

At long last Bellew found himself in the 
deserted Promenade. Only two or three cars 


Be aace Shee: “Atlast! At last he wa 4 
free from that nightmare ball. And he had ‘the 
papers! He looked at his watch—ten past 
five. The car now! Only let it land him at 
- Ballyhoo, only let him get Zonia on board that — 

launch and headed down the river without — 

‘pursuit, and nothing else mattered. Ae t49 
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CHAPTER 14 
A RACE FOR A THRONE 


HurRRYING to the garage, Bellew opened the 
doors, turned on the petrol, and pressed the 
starter. Nothing happened. He tried again. The 
engine coughed, spat, and subsided into silence. 
The yard sloped gently down to the road, and, 
pushing the car out of the garage, he jumped in, 
threw in the clutch with the gear in third. The 
car jerked and stopped. Getting out, he pushed 
as hard as he could to get an impetus, and this 
time the engine started, though missing on one 
cylinder. Anyhow, she was going and that was 
something. Perhaps she would do better when 
she got warmed up. Out of the town she ran 
fairly well, and the speedometer showed 20. At 
this rate he would soon be there. Halfway up 
the first hill, however, she stopped altogether. 
Finally, it was after eight o’clock when he rang 
the bell at Ballyhoo. 

Marie seemed surprised to see him. No, 
Mr. Rider was not at home. Murphy? No. 
He had taken the mare to the stables at the 
race-course yesterday, in order to miss the 
traffic, which was sure to be heavy on the day of 
the races. 

‘Very wise,’ agreed the Colonel. ‘‘ And 
the other horse? Is that here ?” 
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_ “No, sir,” replied the maid. “ Murphy rode 
it, leading the mare, as she had all herclothing 


on.” q 
Bellew thought for a moment. ; 
‘“‘ Would monsieur like to wash his hands ? ” 
asked Marie. ¥ 
The Colonel smiled at her. ‘‘ Rather neces- ‘ 


sary, isn’t it? Thank you very much, but I'll 
not stop now. I’ve had trouble with the car. 
I'll get it to a garage and then go to the hotel and 
change. What time did Mr. Rider leave ? ” 

“Mr. Rider was down by the launch till after 
twelve last night. He had breakfast at half- 
past six, and left immediately afterwards in the 
Fiat saloon.”’ 

The Colonel turned to go. “ Thank you, 
Marie.” 

“Would monsieur like to leave a message ? ” 
asked the girl. 

“No, thank you. I hope to see Mr. Rider up 
at the course presently.” 

It took the Colonel an hour to coax the car 
back to the hotel. After he had bathed and eaten 
some breakfast he telephoned the garage. ‘‘ My 
car has broken down—magneto trouble. Will 
you attend to it? Right! Have you still got 
that second-hand Delarge sports you were 
showing me the other day? Yes, I’d like to 
hire it till you get mine repaired. Yes. Very 
well. Send the car round, will you ? ” 

No one seeing Bellew drive his sports car into 
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the members’ enclosure with a flourish and 
saunter across to the weighing-room would 
have guessed that the debonair Colonel had been 
up all night—and such a night. 

The first person he met was Hunyardos, who 
insisted on Bellew lunching with him. 

“T want you to meet my nephew, Baron Von 
Armhaltz. He’s riding my horse, you know. 
Major Fox has promised to join us.” 

To get rid of him Bellew promised to do so, 
and continued his fruitless search for ‘‘ Mr, 
Rider.” 

At the stables Murphy was on guard outside 
the Tartar’s locked box. “I won’t have all 
these scroungers gaping at the mare and up- 
setting her,’’ he said. “I wanted her to stop 
quietly at home overnight and to bring her up 
in a motor horse-box just before the race, but 
Mr. Rider had some reason for wanting her away 
from Ballyhoo last night, sir.’”’ Then he added 
in a whisper, “ There’s something queer going 
on, sir. I know you're a friend of Mr. Rider’s, 
sir, and I’d be glad if you would stop here while 
I go up with the saddle for him to weigh out. 
I’m all alone, sir, and I feel there’s no one I can 
trust.” 

“Certainly I will, Murphy. What time did 
Mr. Rider tell you to be in the weighing-room ? ”’ 

‘“‘Three-quarters of an hour before the race, 
sir. When he’s weighed out I shall come back 
with the saddle and weight-cloth and saddle 
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the mare here. If you’d help me, sir, I’d take 3 
- it as a kindness.” — 
‘« T’ll be here at two-fifteen prompt, Murphy,” _ 
said the Colonel. ‘‘ Have you seen Major Fox 
this morning : re 
“No, sir, but his horse has arrived. It’s in 
the next box to the bay.” 


Major Fox, in point of fact, was at that 
particular moment, together with President 
Narbecker, in General Varna’s bedroom. Varna 
was sitting up in bed, with a bloodless face and 
his left shoulder swathed in bandages. 

“Miss Karajian,’’ he was saying, “ was to 
have been my partner for the supper dance 

Fox interrupted. ‘‘ Give the. police credit, 
at any rate, for having their eyes open, my dear 
General,’ he said. ‘It is known to us that 
Haidée Karajian was kidnapped and taken to 
Castle Eisenfels during the supper dance; by 
whose orders doesn’t really affect the position, — 
but please leave her out of it, and tell us what 
exactly happened to you.” 

There was a soda syphon and tumbler by the 
bedside, and the wounded man moistened his 
pale lips before replying. “‘ Very well. After 
all, what happens at Ejisenfels is my affair, and 
your damned spies would be better employed 
minding their own business.”’ 4 

“All matters affecting the State ave their 
business,” said Narbecker sternly. ‘‘ Damn 
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these women; must they be for ever sowing 
dissension amongst my officers ? ” 

“ Get on with your tale,” said Fox drily. 

General Varna continued. ‘I was called to 
the telephone, and when I lifted the receiver a 
girl’s voice, obviously disguised, asked if General 
Varna was speaking. When I said yes, she 
replied that she was ’phoning from my house and 
must see me there at once. I asked where my 
man was. She replied that he was not there. 
I then asked how she had got in. She replied, 
“Tl tell you that when you come.’ ” 

“How many more girls?” grinned Fox, 
showing his pointed teeth. 

Varna ignored the interruption. ‘‘ Of course, 
I went at once. It was then I found that the 
latchkey was missing from my bunch. Not 
only that, but my study key and the key to the 
secret safe in my room were also missing. In 
response to repeated ringing my man opened the 
door, full of apologies for having been asleep. 
Naturally he did not expect me till much later. 
He had seen no lady and heard nothing till my 
ringing woke him. My study was locked, of 
course. Sending my man for a hatchet to break 
open the door, I came in here to telephone 
to Major Fox. I had hardly lifted the receiver 
when a girl stabbed me from behind. You 
know the rest.” 

“ Hum—yes!” said Fox. ‘Ivanka Idalia! 
You should take care to be off with the old love 
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before taking on the new. Ivanka’s not a girl 


to trifle with. But that cannot possibly account — 
for the missing papers. It was jealousy, pure 
and simple ; the gentle Ivanka didn’t intend you ~ 
passing the night with Haidée in your river 


fortress.” 

The President looked from one to the other, 
grim and anxious. ‘‘ What do you make of it, 
Fox? Have you any clues?” 


“Several,” ejaculated the Chief of Police. — 


“These are being followed up. The nets are 
spread and I’m certain the papers are within 
them. They cannot be got out of the country. 
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My machinery is at work; the ring of nets is © 


tightening up ; by night-time I'll be able to tell 
you something. Till then, carry on as usual, or 
you'll warn the suspects that we are on the 
scent,” 

“ Are you going to ride inthis race, then ? ” 
asked Narbecker. 

“Certainly! We must not let it be known 
that we've discovered the loss of the papers. 
Your Excellency will be going up in state, of 
course ? ”’ 


The President nodded. ‘‘I suppose so. It’s — 


like fiddling while Rome’s burning.” 

The Chief of Police turned on him. “No, 
sir! I tell you that even these papers sink into 
insignificance when compared with the love of 
the masses for your Excellency’s person. If you 
had seen the race-course crowd break loose and 
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swarm round Edward VII as he led in his horse, 
clapping him on the back, with shouts of ‘ Good 
old Teddy !’ and tears in their eyes, you would 
know what I mean. I tell you, sir, this race- 
course scheme is a superlative piece of state-— 
craft. Don’t worry about the papers ; I’ll have 
them within twenty-four hours. And now you 
must excuse me, sir.” 

“If you recover those papers, Major Fox, 
there is nothing you can ask from me that I will 
not grant.” 

Fox took his leave, and getting into his 
Bentley Sports, set off for the course. 


Leaving Murphy with instructions that 
Colonel Bellew particularly wanted to see Mr. 
Rider at once, and that he would be at the 
stables at 2.15 certain, the Colonel continued 
his search for the Tartar’s rider. But 
although he looked everywhere he was unable 
to hear or see anything of him. Bellew had 
left his car in a strategical position, where it 
could not be obstructed by cars parking in front 
ofit. The long, shining bonnet pointed straight 
for the entrance to the enclosure. If only he 
could get hold of Zonia, he promised himself 
he’d have her on board that launch in record 
time. Getting into the driver’s seat, he started 
the engine to make sure everything was in 
order. It purred into life at the least touch on 
the starter. He checked the petrol in the tank, 
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and picking the heaviest spanner out of the tool- ) 
box, laid it ready to his hand. He examined — 
the tyres and made sure the spare was fully — 
inflated. Then his thoughts turned to Salvo. — 
Where on earth was he? He had not seen him ~ 
since last night, coming out of the bar arm-in- — 
arm with Colonel Kadinski. Time was going! ~ 
Where could Zonia be? Suddenlyhe remembered 
that he had not tried the luncheon room. He — 


had hardly got inside the door when Hunyardos 
pounced upon him and carried him off in 
triumph to join the party at his table. But 
there was no sign of “ Mr. Rider.” 

The bell for the first race broke up the lun- 
cheon party and gave the Colonel an opportunity 


to escape. The horses for the opening event— ~ 


a two-mile steeplechase—were just leaving the 
parade ring. But there was no sign of “ Mr. 
Rider.” Bellew went to the weighing-room, 
where the jockeys were going to scale for 


the hurdle race timed for 2.15. Surely the — 


Tartar’s rider would turn up soon. He had 
arranged to weigh out while the opening ’chase 
was being run, but at ten minutes past two there 


was still no sign of him. The Colonel recalled _ 
his promise to relieve Murphy so that the latter _ 
could take the saddle and weight-cloth to the — 


stables. For a moment Bellew considered the 
alternative of waiting, taking them himself and 
leaving Murphy with the mare. He was turn- 
ing this over in his mind when some impulse 
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made him walk towards the stables by way of 


the car park. Both back tyres of his car were 
flat! Some big-game hunters and soldiers who 
have seen much active service have a strange 
gift of premonition which warns them of danger 
at hand, and the lines of Bellew’s jaw hardened. 
He knew this was not mere bad luck. The car 
had been disabled. Why? There was only 
one spare wheel and repairs were out of the 
question. Without a second look at the car he 
strolled on towards the stables, and no one 
watching him could have discerned the slightest 
perturbation in his manner. The Delarge was 
ruled out. It was certain now that Zonia would 
have to ride in the race, and he hated the idea. 
Something told him that the disablement of his 
car was a move against himself, not against 
“Mr. Rider.””’ The bulky package of papers 
was now securely buttoned into an inside breast 
pocket, ready for instant transference to Zonia 
once she was on board the launch. In the 
meantime, did the disabled car indicate that 
the astute Chief of Police had winded the 
War Minister’s double who had haunted the 
Imperial Palace Hotel the previous night ? 
Colonel Bellew had again that strange pre- 
monition that the papers were no longer safe 
with him. 

Murphy’s nerves seemed on edge when the 
Colonel arrived. “I’m moighty glad to see 
you, sir,”’ said the groom. 
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“All right, Murphy, off you go then. Tell | 


Mr. Rider I'll see him in the parade ring.”’ 
Lighting a cigarette, Bellew reviewed the 
position. The disabled Delarge indicated that 
he himself was suspect. Probably he was 
already being watched. In any case, Zonia 
would now have to rely on her own car to get 
her back to Ballyhoo. ‘‘ Mr. Rider’s ” identity, 
the Colonel felt sure, was quite unsuspected, 
and Bellew counted on sleight of hand and 


wae re te 


Zonia’s quickness to secure the transference of — 


the papers to her car. Once that was accom- 
plished he would draw suspicion and pursuit 
upon himself to give her every chance to make 

a get-away. There was only one regret Bellew 
had about the part he had cast for himself, and 
that was he would dearly have liked the handling 
of that machine-gun in the bows of the launch. 
The Colonel was eyeing the crowd, on the look- 
out for any one who seemed to take more than 
a passing interest in his movements, when the 
little crowd round Burning Bright’s box parted 
and Major Fox came towards him, already 
dressed for the race. 

“ Hello, Bellew!” he exclaimed, friendly as 
possible. “I wonder if you would do me a 
favour? Put me this note on, will you? 
It’s about equal to a fiver. If I do it my- 
self it'll shorten the price still more, and I’d 
like the crowd to have a bit of a win. I’ve 
been looking for your assistant Issy. He’s the 
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boy to get the best price, but I’ve been so 
busy.” 

“ll do my best,” said the Colonel. “ You 
think you can win, then ? ”’ 

_ Fox smiled his crooked smile. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
going to try! My horse is awfully well bred, 
you know.” He hurried away, leaving the 
Colonel staring at the hundred-lev note in his 
hand, and wishing Murphy would return. 

Feeling a touch on his elbow, he turned and 
saw Issy Salvo, a distraught and heated Issy. 
—“Sauve quit peut, Colonel,” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘“‘ Tessy Martin’s blown the gaff. 
She saw the War Minister’s shadow last night, 
and she has seen the original Anthony Rider 
riding 1n an amateur race at Birmingham. The 
soldiers are at Ballyhoo—they’ve found the 

launch. No one knows on the course. I cut 
the wires as soon as I got my news through, but 
they will be here in fifteen minutes. You can’t 
count on more. Make for Druska’s farm. Two 
mountain mules are tied up ready saddled 
and provisioned in the shed behind the stack- 
yard. We'll have to take to the mountains 
and hide. There's no way out of ths rat- 
trap now they've got the river watched. Who- 
ever gets there first start alone and make due 
north.” 

Issy was gone, lost in the crowd jostling round 
Burning Bright, who was just being led out of 
his box. 
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“ Weighed out all right, sir,” announced 
Murphy, carrying saddle and other tackle. 


‘““Mr. Rider seems in great form.” He came. 
close to the Colonel and whispered, “‘ I’d begun ~ 
to get the wind up, sir, when Mr. Rider never 


turned up this morning. I’ve heard of jockeys 
being nobbled when the horse couldn’t be got 
at, and there have been funny goings on at 
Ballyhoo. I caught a French girl hiding in the 


garden while the master was down at the © 
launch. Jabbered at me in her beastly lingo © 


when I told her to clear out quick. It was just 
before I set out with the horses, and I can tell 
you I didn’t like leaving.”’ 

“ Bring the saddle inside and lock the door 
while we saddle the mare, Murphy. Luckily all 
the crowd’s interest is for Major Fox’s horse,” 
said Bellew. Issy’s words were ringing in his 
ears. “‘ No way out of this rat-trap! No way 
out! No way out!’ But Colonel Bellew was 
at his best when there seemed to be no way 
out. His voice was cool and his hand steady 
as he took the saddle, weights, and number-cloth 
from Murphy. ‘‘ Where did you leave Mr. 
Rider, Murphy ? ” 

“In the weighing-room, sir. I came straight 
back here when he’d passed the scale.” 

“ Do you know where his car is, Murphy ? ” 


“Yes, sir. It’s in the owners’ and trainers’ 
parking enclosure, just behind the weighing- 
room. Mr. Rider drove in by himself, and got — 
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out of the car ready dressed, an overcoat with 
_ the collar up over his racing colours.” 

“Stand by the mare’s head while I put the 
saddle on,” said the Colonel, slipping off the 
Tartar’s clothing. 

The Devil’s Chasm! Thirty-six feet if an inch, 
and with crumbling, rotten banks—down below 
the boiling torrent. On the single occasion 
Bellew had looked down into that raging abyss 
he had thought it well named. But it was un- 
guarded ! 

Carefully Bellew adjusted the number-cloth. 
Then he did a strange thing. He removed the 
leads out of the weight pad and in their place 
forced the package of papers he had carried in 
his breast pocket, fastening each buckle with 
deliberate care. Then he placed the steeple- 
chase saddle well forward on the mare’s magni- 
ficent shoulders. “‘ She'll stand all right now, 
Murphy,” he said. ‘‘ Take the girths, will 
you.” Placing his left hand on the saddle, he 
passed the girths to Murphy on the mare’s 
off-side. ‘I'll tighten them before Mr. 
Rider gets up,” he said, buckling the surcingle. 
Then he examined the bridle and stirrup- 
leathers, testing them carefully. Might not a 
life which he had come to value more than any- 
thing on earth depend on each buckle and strap ? 
He picked up the mare’s feet, looked at the 
racing plates which had been put on yesterday. 
“ That’ll do, Murphy,” he said, throwing a light 
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_ sheet over the mare. ‘“ Take her into the ring.” 


Then he looked at his watch. ‘How many — 


minutes before the soldiers will be here ?”’ 


There was a tremendous crowd round the 


ring. Pushing his way through, he dived under 
the rail and walked into the centre where the 
owners and riders were standing in little groups. 
Those familiar with the Turf must have noticed 
the atmosphere of tension which hovers around 
these little groups before a big race. Amongst 
the jockeys even the hardened experienced pro- 
fessionals are at pains to adopt an air of apparent 
boredom or nonchalance, as the case may be, 
which is not always very convincing. Major 
Fox was probably the only one who was “ going 
round’ who looked completely at ease, as he 
chatted with Von Arnhaltz, the Austrian gunner 
officer who was to ride Electron. Prunelle 
Kadinski’s complexion was growing more purple 
as he explained to his jockey just how he was 
to ride the race. To Bellew’s dismay there was 
no sign of “‘ Mr. Rider.’’ The Colonel cast an 
anxious glance towards the main entrance. Any 
minute a military car might come roaring up 
the gorge, or the rattle of a galloping troop of 
cavalry. 
Where was “‘ Mr..Rider”’ ? Round and round 
the horses circled. Burning Bright on his toes 


lashed out viciously every now and then, just — 


to show how well he could do it and how above 


himself he was. Electron, a beautiful bay, 
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walked demurely. He was more used to the 
game. The Tartar, her great dark eyes bright 
with excitement, tossed her head and pressed 
Murphy to walk faster. The Colonel noticed 
the anxious frown on the man’s pale face as he 
looked about for his master. When the order 
came ‘‘ Get up”’ there was still no “ Mr. Rider.” 
The jockeys shed their overcoats, as their 
grooms led their mounts towards them, and the 
ring was suddenly bright with silk jackets. 

In response to Murphy’s anxious look, the 
Colonel beckoned him into the centre of the 
ring. Most of the horses had already gone 
out and the crowd was rushing off to the Tote 
and the bookies to get their last-minute bets on. 

“ Tl tighten up the girths, Murphy,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Mr. Rider’s late.” 

“ Better late than never,” said a husky voice 
just behind him, and there was “ Mr. Rider,”’ 
tall, slim, cool, exquisite in his primrose, black 
sleeves and cap, racing colours. He held up 
his leg and the Colonel lifted him into the saddle. 
Murphy at the mare’s head had difficulty in 
restraining her fiery impatience. 

The Colonel’s hand was on “ Mr. Rider’s” 
knee, his face lifted up. ‘Listen, Zonia,’’ he 
whispered, and “ Mr. Rider”’ bent his graceful 
head till his smooth cheek nearly touched the 
Colonel’s lips. ‘‘ They’ve got the launch. That 
game’s up. The papers are in your weight-cloth. 
I’ve taken out the lead. Ride for Khorassa, 
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Zonia. The coast is clear at the top end of the | 
course. Your mare can jump the country 
between Monastir and the frontier. Lze last 


when you come to the turn, jump the rails, and 
ride straight on—a bee-line for Khorassa. You 
know the country. But it means jumping the 
Devil’s Chasm and the iron frontier railings.” 


Bellew’s low whisper became a cry of agony. 


‘““Zonia, Zonia, can you do it ?”’ 
“Let go, Murphy,” said Zonia, Princess of 


Tartary. And the Tartar danced sideways out — 


of the ring. 

The Colonel picked up the coat “ Mr. Rider” 
‘had dropped, folded it, and laid it over his arm. 
“See to the clothing, Murphy,” he said, an 
turned slowly towards the stands. . 

For a moment he had considered sending 
Murphy off to take his place and seek safety 
with Salvo, but he instantly dismissed it. 
Murphy was safer where he was. The man was 
ignorant of the real purpose of the launch, and 
Zonia had instructed him in the part he was to 
play with regard to ‘‘ Mr. Anthony Rider’s ” 
identity. He was simply the servant of the 
family and knew nothing about the young 
gentleman from Oxford, except what he’d 
been told. In peace Colonel Bellew may have 
been a race-course crook, but in the face of 
danger it was characteristic of him that he 
thought first of others, and of himself not at 
all. He was under the stress of an emotion 
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entirely new to him, but his astute brain was 
working as clearly as ever. 

It was evident that the stoat-like, relentless, 
unforgiving Tessy Martin had done some very 
clever detective work, but Salvo had been more 
than her match in that direction. Bellew felt 
certain that the Jew’s plan was arranged simply 
to provide a means of escape for his friend, and 
was touched by Issy’s loyalty, but he had not 
the least intention of bolting. A trip into the 
mountains would do Issy no harm; no doubt 
he knew his way about and had friends in the 
most unlikely places. And if he really did 
want to disappear on his own account his chance 
of doing so would be much better without the 
Colonel. As for himself, he would stay and 
face the music. No doubt the police had 
already gone through his belongings at his 
hotel, but there was nothing whatever to con- 
nect him with the stolen papers. The make-up 
box had been burnt, and the missing keys were 
resting safely at the bottom of the river. As for 
Tessy Martin’s statement that she had seen him 
masquerading as General Varna, there was no 
evidence to support this. He was still cogi- 
tating when he reached “ Tatt’s.” 

The grandstands were packed from top to 
bottom, but there was plenty of room on that 
for members and on the one reserved for 
owners and trainers. The horses had now 
come under the starter’s orders. There was 
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still no sign of the soldiers from Eisengrad, ad 
in another moment or two those horses, the best ~ 
in Rubania, would be “‘ off.” 

Over the stiffly fenced country between that 
starting-post and Khorassa, devoid of either 
road or rail, no troop horse, no motor-car, no 
power on earth could catch the Tartar, unless 
it was the Chief of Police’s great chestnut — 
Burning Bright. q 

Bellew found relief in the fact that the chest- 
nut had 12 stone on his back, while the Tartar j 
had only the weight of a slim girl to carry and 
the papers that were to save a throne. The rest 
of the weights allotted to the Tartar were still _ 
in the Colonel’s pockets, but when he thought ~ 
of the Devil’s Chasm and its crumbling banks, _ 
there was a still greater weight on his heart. | 

The roar of a long grey car climbing the gorge 
was drowned in a mighty shout—‘ THEY’ RE 
OFF |” 

It was a good start, and knowing that at 
least half a dozen of the horses were quite 
beyond the control of their riders and likely to 
cross, swerve, and refuse, Zonia let her mare 
go to the front and she, Electron, and Burning 
Bright jumped the first fence in line. By some 
miracle the whole field got over. But the next 
fence accounted for three, and by the time they 
approached Becher’s two had run out and ~ 
another one fallen. At Becher’s two refused, — 
and then Zonia spoke to her mare and pulled 
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her back. Instantly with a rush of thundering 


hoofs a bunch of horses swept past. The Tartar 
reached at her bridle. Zonia bent down and 
whispered, “‘Steady, my darling, steady now. 
I shall ask you for all you’ve got before we’re 
through.” 

Burning Bright was pulling double and rush- 
ing his fences ; it needed Fox’s superb hands and 
horsemanship to keep him straight. After 
Becher’s he let Electron take the lead, and at the 
next fence two of the carabineer officers passed 
him. The Tartar was last now. Electron, a 
proved “ stayer ”’ and faultless fencer, went on, 
Von Arnhaltz aiming at galloping his opponents 
off their feet. 

Suddenly a shout. ‘Another’s run out.” 
“Something in yellow and black.” ‘‘ What is 
it?” “Must be the Tartar, primrose, black 
sleeves and cap.” “It’s an outsider!” No 
one took much notice, most eyes were on the 
favourite, Burning Bright, lying fourth and 
going well. But one man, with his eyes glued 
to his binoculars, was watching the Tartar. 
“By Jove,” he said, “it’s bolted properly. 
Jumped the rails and taking its hook straight 
across country.” 

As the leaders swung round at the Canal turn 
something made Fox look over his shoulder, and 
he caught a gleam of primrose and black as the 
Tartar jumped the rails. Now George Fox was 
ahorseman. He knew that horse wasn’t bolting. 
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It was ridden at the rails. Primrose and — 
black? What was it now? Primrose and 
black ? That Rider fellow, of course—A. Rider, 
primrose and black. Now, what the devil 
Strange thoughts assailed him. They were 
approaching Valentine’s now, and all Fox’s 
attention should have been on his job and the 
big fence in front. But it wasn’t. Suddenly 
he wrenched the big chestnut round from Valen- 
tine’s. A storm of curses greeted him from 
those behind, whom he baulked as he rode back 
at the fence he had just jumped. From stands 
and course a howl of dismay rose. “ The 
favourite’s refused !’’ Burning Bright, the cer- 
tainty, had refused, actually refused. A dead 
silence fell on the crowd, suddenly broken by — 
excited, incredulous shouts. Had Major Fox — 
gone mad? Burning Bright was being driven — 
with whip and spur top speed. back the way he 
had come. Over the rails at the end of the 
course his rider sent him and away in the 
direction of the fast disappearing primrose and 
black jacket. Suddenly the mystified crowd 
saw a troop of cavalry galloping along the downs 

at the far side of the course. What did it all 
mean ? 

Zonia heard the thud of galloping hoofs. 
Nearer it came and nearer. She glanced over 
her shoulder. Burning Bright, with distended 
nostrils and wild eyes! George Fox riding him 
as if possessed by the furies of hell. She dared 
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not hustle her mare—was not the Devil’s Chasm 
looming in front?—but the chestnut’s great 
raking stride was overhauling her. She’d have 
to go a little faster—just a little faster. Ah! 
Those rails in front, stiffandnew! Steady now 
—steady—sideways a little. The Tartar jumped 
like a stag, and Zonia listened, hoping to hear a 
crash ; but no, Burning Bright had flown them in 
his stride, and the thundering hoofs drew nearer. 
They were in a level field now and nothing 
between them and the Devil’s Chasm. 

“ He’ll never ride at that,’ Fox told himself, 
and the next minute he knew he was wrong ; for 
the brown mare shot forward, and Fox heard her 
rider call to her in a strange, husky, musical 
voice. With all her strength Zonia squeezed 
the Tartar between her knees. ‘“‘ Now!”’ she 
said. “‘NOW! daughter of desert kings!” 
And the Tartar gallantly responded. 


A fortnight later George Fox, waking up in 
hospital, tried to remember. Then he grinned 
one of his crooked grins, as he recalled Lindsay 
Gordon’s lines : 


I remember :— 

Two thrusts he gave to the flanks of the brown, 
And still as a statue of old he sat, 

‘As he shot to the front, hands down. 

I remember the snort, and the staglike bound 
Of the steed ten lengths to the fore, 

And the laugh of the rider, as landing sound, 
He turned in his saddle and glanced around. 
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at a “flapping ’”’ meeting. Here will be found love, action, and 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF CROPTON 


A sensational and arresting yarn, founded on fact. Two ex- 


convicts steal a racehorse after drugging the driver of the motor 
horse-van. They are pursued by a detective, who finds the empty 
van and the bound stable-boy. Eventually the horse is recognised 


drama, told by one who has an intimate knowledge of the Turf 
both behind the scenes, in training stables, and on the course. 


A NON-TRIER WINS 


How the taunts and sneers of a self-satisfied gentleman jockey, the 
exciting thrill of a finish, love of his mount, and of a lady, caused 
another amateur steeplechase rider to win a race he had arranged 
to throw away, is the main theme of this book, together with the 
scheme evolved for an inexperienced youth, a Jew professional 
backer and his bookmaker friends to make money out of the 
favourite being beaten. True sportsmanship triumphs over the 
base plot to which the hero had agreed, and though his winning 
means his most cherished hopes and plans for future happiness of 
himself and his sweetheart being upset, he cannot restrain a sudden 
impulse to sit down and ride the finish of his life. It is this finish 
and this victory which entirely changes the attitude of the amateur’s 


stubborn father and brings everything right for everybody in the 
end. 


NAT WEDGEWOOD, JOCKEY 


In none of the few biographies of jockeys which have been written 
have we such an insight into the life, amusements, temptations, 
dangers, difficulties and disappointments of those who ride in races 
as Nat Wedgewood, Jockey, contains. In this novel is plainly set 
out in a series of thrilling incidents the manner in which jockeys 
may be made the tools of the unscrupulous. It is a story, or 
rather a series of stories, which will in all probability cause some- 
thing of a sensation in the world of sport. Written with a purpose, 
and something in the nature of an exposé, it is not suggested that 
the villainy described by Major Fairfax-Blakeborough is common 
on the Turf. 
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_ WHO MAIMED SPURTO? 


In this Turf story a mysterious sporting clergyman, a trainer, an 
unscrupulous stable-hand, a detective, an interfering country 
vicar’s wife, a hard-riding yeoman farmer’s charming daughter, 
and a much-fancied horse (maimed at the last moment), play a 
considerable part. We are given an insight into the daily life at 
training stables, and into racehorse trials, matters with which the 
author is so conversant. It is a story full of incident in which love 
and honour triumph. Though essentially a tale of the Turf, it is 
also a book which will appeal to hunting folk and those who love 
a robust, clean story of horse and hound, sport and country life. 


WARNED OFF 


When Jewison, a steady and straight jockey of years’ experience 
and standing, allowed Lady Dorothy and her rascally lover to 
persuade him to go against his own judgment and “ fix ”’ a race, 
there started for him a time of trouble and suffering that ended 
with his being suspected of murder. How Lady Dorothy, her 
eyes at last opened to her fiancé’s perfidy, tried to clear Jewison, 
and the difficulties she encountered, make one of the best novels 
that Major Fairfax-Blakeborough has yet written. 


FLYING CLOUD 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH and RUPERT ST. 
CLOUD 


Love of horses is inbred in all English people. Readers need 
only retire to the armchair by the fire, or in the sun, open the 
pages of Flying Cloud, and become themselves owners, trainers, 
jockeys. Forgetting for the moment mundane affairs, their mind’s 
eye will see the flags of a steeplechase course, dotting the distance 
with red and white. They will feel beneath them the mighty 
surge of the thoroughbred horse as he flies his fences in headlong 
career. The greatest thrill this life can provide, and one that runs 
like a thread of quicksilver through the pages of the story. 
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GIPSY’S LUCK 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH and 
CHRISTOPHER SOMERS 


Crown 800. 2S. 6d. net. Pictuve Wrappey 


A story crammed with incident and breathless excitement, 
which tells of the mad risk a daring girl took to win success 
and riches for the man she loved; of the complications that 
ensued ; and of the alarming results of her escapade. All the 
hustle and bustle of the racecourse and training stable are to 
be found in this new romance of the Turf; and all the 
characters—straight and crooked—that constitute the great - 
and colourful motley of the racing world. Gipsy’s Luck is 
the answer to the great demand for fiction that is alive and 
vital, exhilarating as a breeze on the heath to a public satiated 
with the sophisticated intrigues of many of the “smart” 
young novelists. 


LONG ODDS 
By C..H. DENT 


Crown 8v0. 2S. 6d. 


Dick was not only an intrepid horseman and a clever trainer, 
he was also a fighter; and he loved Joan. Therefore it was 
not surprising that when the girl was in danger of being driven 
into a loveless marriage with a most unpleasant villain, Dick; 
with the help of Sancho, the gipsy, decided that something 
must be done. 

The odds were long, and many exciting events occurred. 
This novel is packed with action and thrills; and the bustle of 
the racecourse and the mighty spectacle of the Grand National 
play their part, as do underground passages, aeroplanes, a wild - 
untamed Romany girl, and the heroine’s worthless brother. 
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